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A. 


C C O U N T 


OF THE 

LIFE 

o 

PLATO 

T he charad.ers of irfgenious men 
appear worthy of defcription, bc- 
caufe their labours are important 
toTrtiman life. Dilputes alfo frequently 
arife concerning the merit of philofophers, 
and their dilferent fyftcms, which few are 
willing to examine accurately, and deter- 
mine for themfelves. 


A 


TtJis 
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This rciulers fome general accounO'oi 
LheCe matters ufeiul. 

Con s I n F, R I N c the fluc^ating condic| 
of humaii ailUirs, the perpetual revoluti^ 
in enphe, knowledge, induftry and ni3 
„crs, it is not pofllblc that any fyd^ 
cither of natural Or moral philoloph" 
til oiiA nn rnnill influcn 


Those fyftcms which are the mcer| 
creatures of imagination, may 
.o-ive place to newer fancies, and ihelc |0 
newer ones without end. But works whiCH 
;ivc founded on the genuine principles o 
u-.uure, which are regulated by truth, whicl^ 
move the fprings of action in the loul, and 
incite tovittueandgoodiiefs, can never 1^ 
totally difregarded, and will always 
into credit 'and ellccm, in proportion j 
the humour of the time returns to fobrier 


When we judge of any writer, wefho^ 
make allowances for the age he lived 

the 
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the country, and other circumflanccs by 
which he was favoured or retarded. This 
would prevent extravagant admiration, or 
the prejudices Uiat may arile upon unfair 
comparifoiis. 

There is fcarce any author w'holc fame 
has been fo variable as Plato’s. The raRc 
of this prefent age does not feem to be 
great for books of ancient Icarnjng; and 
the writings of Plato arc much negkxRcd 
amona; the refl. Even fome of thofc who 
aTTunie to tlicnifelves a Ibrt of dic^Patorilnp, 
in affairs of literature, have decidccl againR 
hijii witli great vehemence. 


It feemed neccRary, therefore, to give 
fome account of his character and philofo- 
phy^ in a manner different from wliat ha*^ 
hitherto been done; cliicily with a \ itav to 
obviate the inoR important objections, and 
incite people ^ao acquire a more thorough 
acquaintance with Plato’s works,*l)cIng )’cr- 
fuaded that they would be of great Icrvicc 
A 2 , to 
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to mankind, and tend to infpire them with 
juil: and rational I’entimcnts concerning the 
fiindanicntal principles of religion, morals, 
and government ; fentinicnts which are of 
the higlicll concern at all times, and per-^ 
haps never were more needful to be incuK 
cated than at prclenu 

In oiir account of Plato, it i,’, worth while 

V 

to mciuion, that he Avas born at Athens, 
the mod populous and elegant city of 
Greece lie had leeii his country in ita 
g/cated glory ; and though he was witncis 
10 many dill relies and revolutions in its 
aliliirs, yet, dining his lifciimc, Athens may 
he laid, npoi\ the vdiolc, to lia\c coniinucd 
a powerful and independent date. 

Bfstdf. the military glory of the Athe- 
nians, they arc didingiiiilied as the people 
wh.o carrit d learning, and the finer arts, to 
a degiee of pcifecdion, pci haps greater than 
e\ei was aiiaincd at any one place of the 
\vn]!d, in -wi fqiiil time. 


Th f r r, 
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There was no cornpleat and regular 
eftablifliinent at Athens for educating 
youth, filch as are common in modern 
dates. The ordmary coiirfc of their ftudies 
was more limited than ours; but there was 
great care taken to form tlieir manners. 

They had maflcv\ for the language of 
their country, for mufic and gymnaftic 
exerciies: this was tlic conunon courfe of 

9 • 

education. One of tlic moft faithful and 
bed accompli (bed flaves waited on eacli boy 
vviicrcvcr lie went, and had entire command 
of him, \\hicli was of great life to^preferve 
liis early yeaiS from inicmperaiice, Jim 
before the days of blato, or at lead hcfoic 
thole of Socrarcs, there feems not to liavc 
been any pubiick tcaclitn' of jddlofopliy 
wlio refulcd condaiuly at Atlicns. 'flic 
Soph ids, or they who pretended to teach 
natural or jnoral pliilofophy and oratory, did 
not continue ^long in any place, but travel- 
led from one date to anotlicf to make 
money. 


y\ ( (' O K O I N G L Y 
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Accordingly* we find, when they 
came to Athens, that their lodgings were 
crouded with fcholars; not boys, but young 
men who wanted to improye themfelves for 
the fervice of their country. 

• 

Some of thofe Sopliifts were men of 
extraordinary merit. ^ As for inftance Pro- 
dicus, who had even Socrates for his dif- 
ciple; and ofNvhom the famous fable of 
the pdynent of Hercules remains. 

But there were alfo many fiilfe pr^ 
tenders to learning and philofophy among 
them ; and the moll ignoriiu and allum- 
ing had often the greatell number of ad- 
mirers. 

It was Platons good fortune to liavc 
Socrates for his inftruiJlor, a man of great 
wildom and lagacity, very able to fupport 
the interefts of truth and v^tuc, and ex- 
pofe the arrogant pretences of the Sophifts. 
He applied himfdf chiefly to morals and 

improvement 
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improvement of the heart, as the moft va- 
luable of all ftudies. His name is fo well 
known in ftory, that we need not delcribc 
him. One cannot think of fuch a cha- 
radler as his without reverence ajid admi- 
ration ; at the fame time he mufb applaud 
the ingenuity and gratitude of Plato, who 
ufed to blefs God that? he was born in the 
days of Socrates. 

w m 

In fo free a ftate as Athens, the higheft 
i^tions and honours of the republick were 
open to every citizen ; but their nobility . 
generally had the afeendant in eledlions for 
important offic*es, becaufc they had better 
education for executing them,- and fuperior 
influence by means of their eftates. 

Plato was defeended from the moft 
renowned nobility, being of the fame fa- 
mily with Solon ; and he had a fortune 
fuitable to hia birth. Having ftudied the 
language of his country, he acquired fome 
knowledge of mullc and painting: he ex- 

• ceUed 
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t 

celled in the gymnaftic exercifes, and em- 
ployed part of his earlier time in poetry ; 
but burnt his poems after hearing the dif- 
courfes of Socrates. He fcrved alfo in the 
army uppn feveral expeditions, and acquit-^ 
ted himfelf with honour* 

Being thus accompUllied to ferve the 
publick, he ^as waiting the time ap- 
pointed -by law, viz. the age of thirty, 
when he might enter upon the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, but afterwards altered his 

f 

, plan, for reafons which wc fliall take in, 
his own words, and which may at the fame 
time fliow the abfurdity of^the ufual com- 
mon-place inquiries and declamations about 
the adivc ami contemplative life, at leaft fo 
far as concerns the authority and example 
of Plato. 

I 

At the end of the famous Peloponefian • 
war, the conftitution of the Attienian govern* 
ment was changed, and the fupreme powet 
lodged hi the hands of thirty. 


“ Some 
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, ** Some of thcfe, fays Plato, in his letter 
“ to Dion's friends, were my relations, fome 
“ my acquaintance* and they invited nle 
immediately to ftiare in that adminiilra- 
tion to which I had fo good a titie. For 
** my part I was afleifled in a manner very 
coniiftent with my'youth. I imagined 
“ that now the government of the ftatc 
“ would be changed froi^ its former 
“ abufes, to a plan of reAitude and*jullicev 
“ and therefore obferved their condud: 
‘Vwith attention: but foon faw that they 
“ demonftrated the times of the former 
“ adminiftration, to be a golden age in 
“ comparifon o? theirs. 

“ Among other things, my friend the 
“ old man Socrates, (whom I am not 
“ afiiamcd to call the jufteft man of that 
age,) with fome others, were commanded 
“ to bring by violence one of the citizens 
“ to their tribiftial, that he might be put 
“ to death. They laid thefe commands 
“ on Socrates, to involve him in a (hare 
B • “ of 
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" of their actions whether he woulit^oi 
" not. But he difobeycd, and chofe to 
“ rifque every thing rather than be a part- 
“ ner of their impious deeds. However, 

“ in a iittlc time after this the power of 
“ the thirty was abolifhed, and all thht * 
“ fyftcm of government. 

And naw I was again inclined to en- 
gag(! in the management of publick bu- 
fiiiefs, though not fo ftrongly as before; 
for there were feveral things done in tbofe 
tinv::s of confufion, which one fould not 
“ help being forty for. ^Neither, indeed, 

‘‘ is it to be wondered at, though fome 
** took rather too fevere revenge on their 
enemies at this revolution, notwithftand- 
** ing that the principal men, who brought 
it about, behaved with the utmoft mo- 
‘‘ deration. 

But, by misfortune,'* fome of thofe 
who got into power, accufed my friend 
Socrates himfelf, charging him with the 

“ mod 
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moft hainous of all crimes, and the moft 
diflant from Socrates’s charadler, impiety. 

“ Thpse therefore acculed, and thofc 
“ condemned an3 put to death, a man who 
would have no lhare with thp former 
wicked adminiftratipn, in an affair whicli 
“ concerned one of themlelves, who were 
his friends while they were fugitives and 
“ in misfortune. 

“ When I confidcred thefe things,, 
and the people who had the nianage- 
ment, and the laws and prevailing man- 
“ ners, the more I reviewed them, the 
“ more difficult I found it would be to 
“ ferve the publick aright. 

It was impofllble for me to a<St with- 
“ out the afliflance of faithful friends and, 
affociates ; but thefe were not eafily to 
“ be found among my former connections ; 
“ and it woulc/be a difficult matter to form 
“ new ones : for our Hate was not any 
B 2 “ longer 
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“ longer adminiftrated according to the 
“ genius and principles of our aneeftors^ 
“ both the fpirit and letter of the laws 
“ were corrupted to a veiy great degree. 

** Wherefore I, who formerly was full af 
ardor to enter upon the publick manage- 
ment, when I confidered thefe things, 
and faw how all was going to con- 
“ fiifiop, becajiie^at laft averfe to it: re- 
“ folving however not to ccafe from watch- 
ing when any more favourable opportu- 
nity diould occur for corre(f1:ing rhefc 
abufes, or the whole conllitiition of the 
(late, and always be really at the proper 
fcafon fov acting. 

“ By degrees I difeovered that all flares 
at prefent are badly conflitiited, and their 
conftitutioiis incurable without fome 
‘‘ wonderful piece of good condudl, fe- 
conded by fortune, and was obliged to 
“ cwn, *in praife of true pbilofophy, T'hat 
fom thiucc /V // tht m can difeover 

“ all 
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all the true interejls either of the puhlick^ 
or of particular perfom^ and that the hti-^ 
‘‘ man race will never be free from miferies^ 
until they whq are true philofophers get the 
“ government and adminijlration into their 
•5^ hands ; or they who have the fiipreme power 
become true philofophers.'^'^ 

• 

In confcquence of thefe reflexions, Plato 
devoted himfelf entirtjy to Plylofophy. 
After the death of Socrates, they fay, he 
^heard Cratyliis the fcholar of Heraclitus, 
and Herniogenes who was the follower of 
Parmenides. 

There are dialogues of Plato’s which 
bear the name of each of thefe philofo- 
phers ; both of them are extremely fubtile 
anj:l curious, efpecially the Parmenides ; by 
which we may fee that this man was a 
, very acute rcafoner, and that it was he 
who fu ll put ^ocrates himfelf upon the pro- 
per method of inquiring after muh, viz. 
by fuppoling a thing to exift in certain cir- 

cumllanccs 
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camftances »cd rdatjons, and examining 
what would be tlte confequencej then 
change the fuppohtion, and examine ftill t 
lb that, according to Parmpides, you can. 
. never Und out truth till you learn to iearcb 
for it a great while. - 

The fpecimen of his method, given in 
that dialogue, appears aunifeftly to have 
been a pattern 'to the Socratic manner of 
rcafoning ; and feenis indeed to be an imi- 
tation of die inveftigatory method in geo- 
metry, if not the original. 

ft 

After this, Plato traveKcd to Cyrene, 
and fludied geometry with Thcodorus, and 
became one of the greateft geometricians 
of that age. Accordingly when the oracle 
of, Delos propofed to the Greeks the prp- 
blcm of doubling the cube, Plato explained 
the meaning of that oracle, and was the 
firft who gave a folution of the problem. 

It is prefcirved to us by Eutocius. Ma- 
thematics naturally tend to improve and 

ftrengthen 
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ftrttigthen the mind. They give a rclifli 
for truth, and greater ability of diftin'- 
guilhing it from error, as they fct the atten* 
tion, and accuftom one to proceed from 
the fimpler cafes, to thofe chat, are more 
'complex. Hence alfo, they habitually lead 
one to the moft; fimple and obvious method 
of reprefenting truth *10 others. 

The efFe<£ts of this fcicnce may be ob- 
ferved almoft every where through Plato’s 
^ works, in the frequent illullrations and proofs 
borrowed from geometry ; and the llrong 
and perfpicuous method of his reafoning, 

• 

He is faid to have written over his fchool, 
Ll’S no one enter here nvho is unacquainted nvith 
geomet!^. The fame caution may be juft- 
ly given to thole who read his writings ; 
arid efpecially fuch as pretend to criticize 
them. From Cyreiie, Plato went to 
Egypt to improve his knowledge of 
^ aftronomy, 

* According to Laertius, Plato came from Gyrene to 
Italy, and went from Italy to Egypt : but this docs not feem 
probable, becaufc* Gyrene is fo near EgyQf, and becaufc Plato 
was carried out of Sicily, not to Egypt, but to JEgins , ' 
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I 

aftfonomy,' to be inftnlded in the rites and 
traditions of the priefts, ahd obfervc the 
nature of their government* 

€ 

• CoNsi^DERiNG thc extremely beautiful 
and mafterly diredlions which Plato has*» 
given in his book of 4aws, relative to the 
proper ufe and intent of travelling, one 
mull wonder how he could ever be fo far 
niiftaken,and mifreprefented, as if his chief 
delign in going to Egypt was to foil his oil. 

. In thofe early times, the intercourfe of 
nations was imperfeiil ; money could not 
cafily be remitted into fore*ign countries ; 
the correfpondencies of merchants were few j 
and there were no bills of exchange. 

Plato, by managing his own affairsi 
had farther opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the different charadters of 
mankind, and could more eaffy conceal his 
own from the Egyptians ; for at that time 
thofe animals of the Nik iifcd to drive Jlrang- 

ers 
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fr/ by their mtMtt and facrifagt, and 

rude proclamutioTii *i 

From Egjrpt,, thfcy fay, he intended ta 
have gonfe among the Perfian Magi; but 
jhe turbulent ftate of Afia hindered him. 
"Wherefore he next went to Italy, and ftu- 
died the philofophy ot Pythagoras. 

We find from his leftersj that; he had 
contracted a particular friendihip with Ar- 
chytas of Tarentiftn, who appears to have 
been the fame with him whom Horace calls . 
Maris ti)* Terre niimeroque carentis arette men- 
forem. This frltendlhip continued with un- 
referved affedlion through their whole lives. 

"U^HiLE Plato was at Tarentum, there 
happened a remarkable eruption of mount 
JEtna, and he went over to fee that phoeno- 
inenon; at the fame time defirous to im- 
prove his know^dge of politics acquired by 
former travels. 

C Thk 


* De Lesibus, lib. xll. 
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The difFercnt ftatcs of Sicily were pro^ 
per fubjcdls of obfervation. It would elpo- 
cially be iiiftruc'live to view the tyrant of 
Syracufe in the cxcrcife of his power, and 
mark the confcquences of defpoiic govern- 
ment. 

At this time he became acquainted with 
Dion, a young man of fine genius, brother- 
in-law to Dionyfius, and infpired him with 
an ardent love of virtue and liberty, which 
was never afterwards extinguilhcd. 

We- are tolti that the old tyrant Diony- 
fius font for Plato, and heard him at the 
firll with pleafurc, but foon took Inch of- 
fence at the freedom of his difeourfes, that 
he fold him for a flave, as Diodorus Siculus 
fays, or, as Diogenes Laertius has it, fent 
him away with a Lacedemonian captain, 
who landed him in Aigina wlierc he was 
fold, but immediately ranfomed and font 
home. . ' 


He 
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He had now been abroad for twelve 
years or more ; not meerly to lee ftrange 
things and dillant nations, but to obferve 
their charatflers ^nd manners, to profit by 
the inftru<5lions and converfation cf learned 
Tnen, to improve his mind by a general ac- 
quaintance with mar{kind, and, from his 
remarks on different countries, form plans 
for the good of the whole. 

• • 

His natural temper was humane and mo- 
^ell ; he improved and fixed his manner by 
long ftudy of morals, and attentive obfer- 
vations of human life and policy. 

These advantages greatly embellillied 
his charatfler, and took off that lliffiiels 
which people commonly have who are ac- 
qu^nted with nothing but Ipeculation: 
and there is a fpirit of mildnels and huma- 
nity that breathes through all his laws and 
hiftitluions. 


C 2 


Upo*i 
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i 

Ppon his return to Athens he fettled in 
the Aearierak, a place of exercife in the 
fubwbs, where the adjoining woods and 
fliady grovfs afforded proper opportynitics 
for medication *. Here he had a fmall coun* 
try feat, with an orchard or two, remaining 
pf his inheritance, having generonjQy di' 
ft)i|)uted the reft among his brethren. In 
this place he continued teaching philofophjit 
gratis, and composing fcveral of his works, 
till the death of Dionyfius the elder, tvhich 
happened about feventeen years after Plato’* 
return. 

At this lime his ftudieswere interrupted, 
the account of which we fliall take in his 
own words, from the letter which has been 
ali cady^ quoted. 

“ When I came to Italy and Sicily for. 
the firft time, that life which they call 
happy, and their luxurious entertainments, 
by no means pleafed me ; fuch as feafting 

twice 


^ Inter fylvas academl quaerere veruni. 
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a-day", and Jicvcr flccping done at 
night,' with other purfuits coniibqucnt upon 
that w*y of lifi. 

** For, from thefe manners, a wife man 
«cver can be formed, not even of all the 
men under heaven, if *lfe is bred up in them 
from his youth ; neither will he acquire any 
valuable difpofitions, nor become a man of 
fobriety : and the fame may be faid pf every 
other virtue. Neither will any ftate re* 
jnain in quiet, let the laws and conftitu- 
tiotis be what they will, while the people 
ima^ne that they may l^nd their*money 
on extravagancies, and that they ought to 
be idle to every purfuit except feafting, 
drinking, and toiling in the gratification of 
lenfual defires. 

m 

Of neceflity alfo fuch a ftate will be 
continually changing, from democracy to 
oligarchy or granny ; and the people in 
power will never lb much as bear* with the 
name of a juft and equal adminiftration. 

* Meeting 
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f 

“ Meeting with Dion, who wastheq 
a young man, while I explained in my dif- 
courfes what I thought bell for mankind, 
and cnunfelled him to accordingly, I 
was, unknown to myfelf fome how, conr 
trtving the future diflblution of the tyrant’s 
power. For Dion" « being naturally very 
apt to learn, was more rapidly and ftrongly 
convinced by my difeourfes, than any young 
man I c^er knew, and determined in the reft 
■ of his life to excel the generality of Italians 
and Sicilians, by preferring virtue to plea- 
. fine, and every kind of luxury. From 
henceforth he was looked upon with an 
evil eye by thofe who lived according to 
the principles of defpotifm. 

“ A FT ER Dionyfius’s death, Dion obferved 
that he was not the only one whofe fenti- 
ments were cerreded by right reafon ; he 
faw tliat there were others alfo who had juft 
notions of things ; but thefe ?yere few. He 
hoped to make the young Dionyfius of this 
munber, by the affiftance of the Gods; 
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and if he could effedluate this, he was fen- 
lible that the happincfs of his own life^ and 
of all the Syracufians, would be prodigiouf* 
ly advanced. For this purpofe he judged 
it necelTary that I diould by all means come 
to Syracufe alTooii as poflible, and bear a 
part ; for he remembered his meeting and 
mine, how quickly he had been inlpired 
with the love of the bell and moll glorious 
life ; with which, if he could now infpire 
Dionyfius, he expelled to eftablilh a very 
happy conftitution through the whole coun- 
Try, without bloodflied and daughter, or 
any of the evils which have now happened. 

Dion, having rightly confidcred thefe 
things, pcrfuaded Dionyllus to fend for me. 
He himfclf alfo fent, entreating me to come 
in all hafte, lead: others, in the mean time, 
diould get about Dionydus, and turn him 
from virtue to a different manner of life. 

** What Opportunity, faid he*, can we 
wait for more feafonablc than this, which 
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by divine providence now offers? He de-* 
feribed Dionylius’s dominions and power in 
Italy and Sicily j his youdi, his vehement 
defire after leatHing and ghilofophy ; men- 
tioning alfo his domeftics and coulins, how 
eallly th*ey could be brought to thofe prin- 
ciples, and that way of life which I had 
always profeffed > agd that they would be 
very capable of perfuading Dionyfius : fo 
that now, if ever, Jaidhe, there is thegreac- 
eft probability that philofophers lhall be- 
come the rulers of a mighty ftate. 

'* These, and many other things, were 
adduced to perfuade me. T or my part, I 
had no great confidence in the prefent dif- 
politions of young meny becaufe their in- 
clinations are always hafty, and often con- 
traditilory to one another; but I knew.pi- 
on to be naturally of a Ready temper, and 
now about the middle age of life. 

“Wherefore, confidenngwith myfelfy 
whether or not, and in what manner t 

Ihould 
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fliould go, I detefminedj that if one ever 
was to undertake the execution of what he 
had been meditating concerning laws and a 
republick, he flipuld attempt it now; for 
if I could perfuade but one man, I fhould 
, ipe able to accomplifli all other good things^ 

« With thefe thoughts, and with this 
bold intention, I failed from home ; not for 
the reafon that fome have imagined *, but 
the moft powerful one, a reverence for my- 
felf, left I lliould at any time appear to 
*niyfelf of fome obfeure repute perhaps in ' 
fpeculations^ but never at any time willing 
to adventure up«n adtion ; left alfo I fliould 
thus betray my friend DioUj whofe fitua- 
tion was very dangerous. Suppofing alfo 
that he fuffered any thing, and being ex- 
pelled by Dionyfius and his other enemies, 
coming hither an exile from your country, 
he fliould have thus befpoke me ; O Plato, 

J come a fugitive to you, not for want of 
heavy armed ^ifantry nor horfes 4:0 repel 
D my 

• He had been flandered, that he went for the Iqvc oF 
tn.onty 4nU lu':urious entertainments. * • 
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my foes, but for want of reafons and per- 
fuafion, which I knew you were mafter of, 
capable of turning young men to a life of 
juftice and virtue, of friandfhip and affec- 
tion forgone another. For want of thefe, 
fo far as concerns you, I have left Syracufc 
and am here. The reproach indeed that 
comes upon you on my account is fmall ; 
but as for Philofophy which you are always 
celebrating, and laying it is difregarded by 
the reft of mankind. How can you deny 
that you have not alfo betrayed its caufe,. 
fo far as it depended upon you? Had I 
lived at Megara, you would have come to 
my aftlftancc upon fuch an* important occa- 
fion, or owned yourfelf the moft worth- 
lefs of all mortals. But now while you 
objcdl the length of the voyage, the great- 
nefs of the danger and the toil, do -you 
think ever to efcape the imputation of 
worthleffnefs ? Very far front it. 

“ Had fuch things been faid to me. 
What decent anfwer could I have made to 

them ? 
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them? None at all. I therefore came upon 
as rational and juft motives as it is pofliblc 
fora man to have. For thefe reafons, leav- 
ing my own employments, which were ho- 
nourable enough, I came under thp power 
.•••f defpotic government, which feemed nei- 
ther confiftent with n>y principles nor nay 
perfon. • 

•“ Nevertheless I maintained my 
freedom, and prelerved the lacred laws of 
Jjofpitalicy, and the honour of philofophy 
blamelels, which would have been highly 
reproached, if through doth or cowardice 
I had received any affront. Upon my ar- 
rival I found all Dionyfius’s houfehold full 
of diffention and flanders againft Dion, as 
if alpiring after the fovereignty. I de- 
fended him therefore as I could ; but that 
was very little ; and, about four months af- 
ter this, Dionyfius accufing Dion of an in- 
tention to ufur^ the government, put him 
aboard a fmall veffel and banilhcd him diA 
gracefully. Upon this all we who were 
D 2 • Dion^^ 
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Dion’s friends, were afraid left the tyrant 
ftiould blame and punilh us as lharcrs in the 
fame delign. It was alfo reported through 
Syncufe, that Dionyfws' had put me to 
death as the caufe of all that had hap": 
pened. But he perceiving us in this com • 
dition, and apprehending that fomething 
worfc might happen through our dcfpair, 
received us very kindly. He fpoke alfo 
very civilly to me, "and bid me not be afraid, 
and intreated me by all means to ftay ; for 
he had fome honour by my ftaying with 
him, but none by my flight: fo that he 
pretended earneftly to intreat me ; and we 
know that the intreaties of Tyrants have a 
mixture of conftraint in them. Mean 
time he contrived to prevent my failing, 
having carried me into thecaftle and lodged 
me there, from whence any ftiip-mafter 
would have been fo far from carrying me 
(when Dionyfius had forbidden) that unlels 
he himfclf had fent fxprefsj orders for that 
purpofe, no trader, nor keeper of the pafles, 
would have fuffered me to go away by my; 

felf. 
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feif, but iminediately would have feized iuid 
carried me back to Diohyfius. 

** Ai^D noyv again, on the contrary, it 
was currently reported, that Dionyfius was 
--become wonderfully fond of Plato. This 
was partly true ; for »he relpedled me ftill 
more, in procefs of time, as he became bet- 
ter acquainted with my charadter. He 

wanted that I Ihould pr^ile him n\ore than 
Dion, and efteem him more my friend; 
^and was exceedingly ambitious about this 
matter. But he would not fubmit to the 
befl; means by which this might haVe been 
effedted, if eveft- it could, (namely that he 
fhould be with me, and become familiar, 
by hearing and learning the principles of 
philofophy,) becaule through the mifrepre- 
feutations of flanderers, he dreaded left he 
ftiould be fomehow feduced, and Dion ac- 
• complilh all his defigns. 

' i 

** HoweVer, I bore patienfly, keep- 
ing in view the intention for which I came, 

if 
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if by any means he could be brought to 
fame tide for a philofophic life. But he 
got the better of me, perlifting in his op- 
pofition. , 


r 

Plato breaks off here, and gives man^v(t-<. 
luahle advices to Dion^yt friends, agreeable to 
the Situation of their affairs ; fome of "which 
•will be ufefrl in all ages. For thefe -we /ball 
refer to t^e original,, and proceed "with his mr- 
. rathe. 


“ Having, by one means or other, 
perfuaded Dionyfius to let me go, we 
agreed, that after the war (at that time in 
Sicily) was over, he fhould lend for Dion 
and me to fettle the affairs of the govern- 
ment on a more liable foundation ; and he 
begged of Dion not to think himfclf ba- 
nilhcd, but only as having changed his 
abode; and I confented to come upon thele • 
conditions. 


“ When 
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• 

When the peace was concluded he 
lent for me; he begged of Dion to have 
patience one year longer, but intreated me 
by all means to £ome. Dion at the fame 
time defired and requefted that I would go ; 
-for there was a llrong report from Sicily, 
that Dionylius was ^ow again become 
wonderfully in love with philofophy: fo 
that Dion earneftly begged of me to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

^ “ I was indeed fenfible that many young 

men had been thus afFe<£led by philofophy ; 
however, I thought it would be the fafer 
way, at that tihie, to abftain from inter- 
meddling with their affairs; and I offended 
them both by anfvvering, that I was now 
an old man, and that none of thefe propo- 
fals.were agreeable to our former paction. 

“ It is probable that Archytas came to 
Sicily fome time after this; for I had, be- 
fore I came away, made an allia'nce and 
friendfhip between Dionyfius and the I'a- 

. rent in cs. 

• 
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rcntines. There were alfo people in Syra 
cufe who had got fome inftriK^ions frori 
Dion; and thert were others alfo full ol 
certain ledures in philosophy: they, I 
iniagincj attempted to difcour/e with Dio- 
nyflus on thofe SubjeiSs, believing he had,, 
been taught all my ^ntimentSi 

a 

“He naturally is not inapt to learn, 
and is jexceeding, jealous of bis honour. 

. Trobably what was faid plealed him ; and 
he was afliamed to have it known that he 
'had never heard any fuch things when I 
was tliere. Hence he partly became de- 
firous of hearing thefe thihgs more fully, 
partly his vanity incited him. I have al- 
ready mentioned the reafons why he never 
before heard of thofe matters. When there- 
fore I had cfcaped home,- and had now .de- 
nied his fecond invitation, I verily believe 
he was defirous at any rate to prevent peo-; 
pie from thinking that, having experience 
of him, I defpifed his genius, charafter, 
and way of life; and, being dilgufted, was . 

unwilling 
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unwilling to come. I ought however to 
tell the truth, and bear with patience; 
though any one, after hearing what has 
happened, (hould de/pife my philofophy, 
and think the tyrant a man of addrels. 

“ D lONYsius thetxfore, the third time, 
fent a veflel for me, with three banks of oars, 
to make the voyage the eafier. He alfo 
fent Archidemus, whom'he believed to be 
the man that I had the greatefl value for, 
„i(being one of Archytas’s friends,) and with , 
him others of my acquaintance in §jcily. 
All of them agreed in the fame ftory, hoiv 
'wonderjully Dionyfius was devoted to philofo- 
phy. He himfelf fent a very long letter, 
knowing how much I was concerned for 
Dion, and how much Dion wanted that I 
fbofild lail. His letter was contrived for 
^heie purpofes: fo that after the firft falu- 
ration he began, 

“ If you are perfuaded by me to come to 
Sicily jujl now, in the firjl place, the affairs 
E * f 



of Dion fall be fettled in the manner that you 
fall deftre ; for I him that you ’will deftre 
only -what is reafonable, and I 'will grant it ; 
but if you do not come, you fall obtain none oj 
thefe things ivhich you deftre, neither concern- 
ing Dion's affairs, nor any thing elfe. 

“ He added.many other arguments which 
it would be tedious and fuperfluous to men- 
tion. JBefides this, there were letters from 
’Archytas, and the people of Tarentum, in 
praife of Dionyfius, and that if I did not 
come now, his alliance, which I had pro- 
cured^ and which was of great advantage 
to their ftatc, would be entirely deftroyed. 

“ Such was the invitation I had at 
tliat time; the people Qf Italy and Sicily 
dragging me, and the people of Athens, 
injudicioufly with intreaties, pufhingme, as 
it were, away. And the fame arguments 
were repeated, That I ought not to aban- 
don Dion, nor the people or Tarentum my 
friends. It alfo occurred to rayfelf. That a 

young 
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young man hearing things worthy of con- 
hderation, and being of a good genius, he 
might probably fall in love with a life of 
virtue. That f ought to examine accu- 
rately into the truth of this affair,. and not 
“make myfelf the fubjeA of fo juft a re- 
proach, if thefe things^ were truly reprefent- 
ed. I went therefore,* covering myfelf up 
with thefe reafons, though much in dread, 
and not prognofticating favourabl3P, as you 
may believe. After I was come, I refolved, '' 
*'in the firft place, to examine whether Dio-^ 
nyflus was really fired with the love ^ phi- 
lofophy ; otherw'ife, thofe ftories had come 
to Athens without foundation. And there 
is a genteel way enough for making this 
trial, and very proper for delpotic princes ; 
cfpecially if they have heard a great deal 
about thofe things, which I found to be 
.vDionyflus’s cafe. You fhould reprefent to 
Tuch people the nature and quality of that 
whole affair,, yfith how much pains and la- 
bour it is attained. He who hears this, if 
he is trul}'^ philofophical, and lias any merit, 

H 2 or 



or affinity to it, being of a divine temper, he 
thinks there is foine admirable road pointed 
out, and that he ought now to exert him- 
felf, and that he would not deferve to live 
if he d;[d otherwife. Wherefore, encou- 
raginghimfclf, and him who (hows the way,*^ 
he gives not over t^.l he has finilhed the 
whole, or acquired* the ability of tracing 
them out alone. According to thefe, and 
' the like.fentiment8, does fuch a perfon live, 
*^a<Sing his part in whatever ftation he is 
■^placed, but in every thing ftedfaft to phi-. 

. lofoplw; and to that kind of diet every 
day wiich may contribute moft to render 
him acute to learn, of a good memory, a 
found reafoner, and a fober man ; and will 
perfill in abhorring the contrary manner of 
life. 


“ But they who are not truly phllofo-, 
phers, but only coloured over with fupcrJ 
ficial opinions, like peoples who are fun- 
burnt, when they diftover what fort of a 
thing learning is, how great the labour, 

. ' . and 
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and what the daily manner of life and diet 
proper for the undertaking : fome, thinking 
it a very difficult and hard work for them, 
are never able f« much as to attempt it. 
Others, again, perfuade themfel^s that 
•they have already fufficiently heard the 
whole of thefc affairs,^ and Hand in need 
of no more. • 

Thus, then, there is a very clear and 
certain method of trying thofe who are 
(elf-conceited and unable to toil ; lb that 
there never is occafion for blaming him who 
teaches, but themfelves as incapable of the 
neceflary application. Upon this plan did 
I dilcourle with Dionyfius : for neither did 
I defcribe every thing, nor did he delire it, 
pretmding that he knew many of them, 
an<^ thofe the moft important, by other 
jKoples inftrutflions, i^c.” 

At this ocoafion we may obferve, that 
Plato had fonre private dodlrines which he 
concealed from the vulgar. And he here 

• infinuate^ 
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infinuates, that any things publilhed to that 
purpofe in his laws, or any where elfe, were 
not his moft ferious fentiments. He Ihows 
that Dionyfius could not poflibly under- 
lland thele matters by hearing him once, 
becaufe he never Ipoke of them diredtlyr 
that they requirctl* long application and 
habitual attention. “ Then knowledge, like 
the kindling of a flame, fuddenly Iprings up 
in the foul, and kencdforth nourillies itfelfl 

r 

What I write, fays Plato, I •would 'wijk. 
to be_^s good as poffible. Nothing could give 
me greater pain^ than that my •writings Jhould 
do harm. If I imagined, therefore, that 
thefe things would be ufeful to the vulgar, 
what better employment could I have in 
life than to publilh them, and dijplay 8^ 
ture to all mankind? But I do not think“tlie 
moft part of men would be better for- lifa 
quiry about fuch things, except a very few 
who arc able to find them out upon a (mail 
hint. Others would be fill^ only with ah 
unfeafonable contempt, or vain conceit, as 

if 
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if they had learned fbme things of vail 
importance. 

Then he gives other reafons, by way 
of a Tale and Decoy ^ (as he calls i^ ; ) the 
general meaning of which leems to be, 
that what commonly ,paflcs for learning, 
is* only a fort of introUui^on to it: that 
few people know what is true learning, on 
account of theu';i|T<^uli||^,and prepoilierous 
method of fkudy, or becaufe fome have 
capacity to. learn particular things, but 
want inclination, others have inclination 
without capacity, &c. But when people 
arc fufBciently mllrudled in thcfe things 
which may be called preliminary, if they 
are perlbns of a happy genius and good 
heart, the principles of true knowledge Ipring 
their minds; but if otherwile, not. 
j 4 nd they Tvho have arrived at the kntnvledge 
.\f jublime truths ivill have juji notions of 
^teir value, attcknot expofe them to the ahufcs 
'inn/ contradiflims of t}?e vulgar* 
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So that, fays he, you may hence judge 
whether Dionyfius, or any one elfe who 
has pretended to •write upon the chi^ and 
frjl Pi inciples of nature, has ever heard or 
been taught my real fentiments. 

We lee, however, that this myftery con- 
cerned the and^'firjl principles of nature, 

by which we may underlland his notions 
concerning the heathen fyftem of divinity, 
and the prevailing opinions in aftronomy, 
which were interwoven with their religion. 
A.nd jn truth thefe opinions muft have great 
influence on religion in aU ages. Tlhe no- 
hlejl emplo'jment of the mind of man, is the 
ftud-j of the •works of his Creator, To him 
•whom the fcience of nature deligjbteth, every 
ohjeB giveth a proof of his God ; every thit^ 
that proveth it giveth caufe of adoration 

We are certain that, even in thole earl^ 
times, the Pythagoreans underftood the 
true lyftem of the heavens. They delivered 

it 

^ OUconomy o£ h\iinatv life* 
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it "to but ipo^e of 

if' to the po^lace in obfcure terms. 

TEX.!, an i^oran^ heathen^ abruptly* 
that the whole lyftem of his reli^on was 
falfe, and that there was no fuch God as 
Apollo who drove the chariot of the fun 
round the woTld everj^ dayi but* on the 
contrary, that the.lun iiood ftih in the 
centre, and the eardi i^olved oh ks axisj 
and round the hm* tfade things would 
fcrve only to perplfcx or pttfF him up with 
vanity. 

Let m even talce ah example in our own 
times. Suppoie Ibme philofopher, juft now 
inlSpain or Italy, fo imprudent as to tell 
hjs ichcdars plainly, that the whole popifh 
lyftsm wasabfurd, allb that the earth moved 
round, and the fun ftood Hill; this would 
be apt to make the inconftderate youth de- 
rpifc all religion,* and vain that he knew fo 
fltaich, while otAers were involved in error. 
This vanity might alfo render him lefs pa- 
F tient, • 
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tient, and lefe capable .of inftrudlion in 
things of importance concerning life asri 
morals. 


Pl^vto, by inverting Homer’s words, 
leems cautioufly to hint of his own time, 
that freedoms, with regard to the heathen 
fyllem of belief, w 4 uld have dangerous con- 
fequences: for, fays he, men, and not tht 
Gods, •would deprive fuch a one of his fen- 
fes. And we may fay concerning the mo- 
dern heretic, as above fuppofcd, that the 
inqmntion would burn him. 

But no wife man would behave in thh 
manner. He would teach natural philolb- 
phy by plain experiments, and mathemati- 
cal demonftration : yet he would iubmic 
the Pope’s decrees againft the moti<^ oi 
the earth *, By long repeated inftruAitms, 
he would endeavour to inlpire right notion 
of God and Religion, and of the funda' 

1' mena^ 

• Ctetcruni laiis a fummis pontlficibus contra tellnri 
« motum decretis nos obfcqul profitemur. 
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mental and immutable truths of Morality. 
T^iefe principles being fully imbibed by a 
well dilpolcd mind, of an ingenious and 
philofophical turn, the abfurdities of the 
popifh religion, and all that fyftem of prieft- 
craft, would of their own accord ftfikc his 
mind at once, without any formal expli- 
cation. * 

Thus have I followed the cottjedhire 
that appeared moft probable. 

Plato concludes with this farthej; ar- 
gument, that Dionyfius never underftood 
him ; for, fays lie, “ If he learned thofe 
truths which are proper for inftrudlion to 
the free-bom foul, how could he ever, with 
fo much facility, affront the man who was 
mafter of them, and fliowed him the way ? 

• ** He had hitherto allowed Dion to get 
the revenue of ‘his eftate. But in a little 
\ftcr my arrivA, he would not allow tlie 

fa^flor to lend it to Peloponnefus, as if he 
F a ■ had 




. Ax: ^ 

llid forgotten his Icttetf^O Inc 
for hc taM that the cftath'^Kiisiiged not 
Diohi hut to the foii of iDion, Who was his? 
ne|>hOWy and he the tutordn law. By this 
I-Th%hu{^ clearly Dionyfiiis*s love for phi- 
loftph^f, '‘and be angry or not as I had a- 

amnyir, and the fhips were 
_ I t bad not greater 
reafon wAtr'Dionyfios than 

^ with ttt5^6lf^;1^l*d%ith thdfe Who had forced 
me ty thhd tinie Over Scylla, and 

revifit the djsvotiriflg Char^bdisi I refolved 
to tell Dionyfius, that I could by nomeans 
ftay while Dion was thus infulted. But he 
gave me? fair words, and requefted vOf ftHC 
hot to gpj thinking it would hot be ' 
honour that I fhould return ^d ‘ 
news %f luch actions fo foon. 
could not perfuade me, he 
‘ prepare for my voyage: fbnl 
triving, in my anger, to ^ct aboard 
tranfport-velTel, refolving to fuffitf any hsard? 

ihip 
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i£^ h^- ihould . hinder me, feeing ^ « ha.d 
3Siikived A msuiifeft injury, sind had 
none> -He ’therefore perceiving that I was 
abiblutely refolvad to go, falls upon this 
contrivance to detain me till the flijps were 
failed. Hccomesnext day with a very plau* 
iible ftory, and fays, I would have JQdon 
and his affairs, no lodger .an occafion of 
difference, as they have. been ircqnently, 
between you and met^ Fi?r your fajfe I will 
do this for him, I a^e^;.that he Jhall get 
his own, and live in Peloponnffus, notc as a 
fugitive, but as one who has hberty to come* 
here when he, and I, and you, who we his 
friends, fb^il thfnk fit for our common in- 
Thefe things are on condition that 
^ againft me: for which you 

ar fiends, and Dion^s friends here, 
hireties, and let him give you le- 
iBIHriiy. • The money which he gets mufl be 
in Peloponnefus and at Athens, 
hands o^whom you fliall judge pro- 
Let Dio4i have the intereft, hut have 
H©:, power of lifting the principal without 
■j V . your 
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your conlent. If he had the ufe of luch 
a fum, I do not believe he would a(Sl: jult- 
ly toward me. But I have greater confi- 
dence in you and your friends. See if thele 
terms pjjeafc you. Tary this year with me 
upon thele conditions; next leafon you may 
take the money along ; and I am very fure 
that Dion will be mheh obliged to you for 
obtaining fuch terms.” When I heard this 
I was greatly vexed ; however, I faid I 
would think of it, and give my opinion 
next day. Thus we parted. Wh^n got 
by myfelf, I had great perplexity. What 
firft occurred was, fuppofing Dionyfiiis has 
no intention of doing any thing he pro- 
mifes, yet if I go away, he himfelf, and 
his many emiflaries, will perfuade Dion, by 
means of the ftory he now tells, ** That he 
was willing to do what has been propole^ 
but I was averle to it, and took no con- 
cern about thele affairs.** Befid^ thb, it 
he does not confent to fend me ‘ ofi; and 
give orders to fome Ihipmafter, but dilco^ 
vers his unwillingnefs, would any ieaihan 

receive 
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receive me > when I am running away from 
Dionyiius’s Houle ? But if I Jftay one year; 
I Iball have opportunity of finding word to 
Dion, and informing him of my ficuation, 
and what I am doing. If Dionylius per- 
forms his promifes, 1 fhall not have a(n:ed 
a part entirely ridiculous, for Dion*s ellate 
will amount to one hutldred talents * : but 
if matters end as I fulpe<ft, then I lhall not 
know what to do with jnyfelf* Berhaps, 
however, it is ncccflary to labour one ^rcar 
longer, and pra<Stically refute Dionyfius’s 
artifices. 

** Having faken this refolution, I told 
him next day I had determined to ftay. 
But 1 beg of you, laid I, not to imagine 
I am Dion’s mailer, but that you and I 
Jgay write to him immediately to lignily 
our opinion, and alk his conlent ; in the 
mean time make no alteration of his af- 
l^irs. 

“ These 

• About A. 20 ^ 009 , 
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¥;,i “ Th?se things ■w#e(|popQ^;,l^ 
greed to, as has been faidii^ r^Tben the; 
failed; and when it was no longer in .my 
|)ower t“o get away, Dionyiius told me, 
that only a half of the ellate ought to be 
Dion’s, the other half his Ion’s and he 
faid be would fell it, and give me half of 
lh< i^onj^y €S»ry« along with me, referv- 
o^erfor .the'boy ; becaule that was 
the.^nLfd^ equkafaie fchemie. 


1 wa^Aimknt th«4ieeeh; nnd thought 
^it would: be heedlels to lay any thing far* 
thcrT however, I laid we ought *to wait 


Dion’s artfw‘er to our laff, and then fend 
him this new propolal. But Diony^tU^:^ 
a little time after, very conhdendy 
the whole ellate, in what maiinOr^ 
whom he plealed, but never IpoJeaiatl 
of thefe things to me; neif 
fpeak to him of Dion’s affairs, . 

it would be to no purpofb* ?Thcfij^,i 
my adventures hitherto, w^ile I was 
ing philofophy and my friends. Hence-* 



forth; 
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forth I lived with Dionyfius like a bird iii^ 
confinement* watching when it may fly 
away, while he was contriving how to di- 
vert me from it^ and yet reftore none of 
Dion’s eftatei Neverthelefs it was fold all 
over Sicily, that wc were intimate friends. 

“ At this time Diortyfius attempted to 
reduce the pay of his veteran mercenaties^ 
contrary to his father’s cutlonii The fol- 
diers, being incenled* faid they would not 
allow of it, dad he, thinking to fotcc them« 
lliut the gates of the caftle; but thcyjm- 
hiediaiely marched to attack the walls* 
roaring fome barbarous warlike hymn ; at 
which Dionyfius being affrighted, hcgrant- 
cd all their demands, and feme more. 

, ** iMMtiDiAt'Ei.t a teport was Ipread 
juMroadi that Heraclides had been the caulb 
wf thefe difturbdnces ; upon which Hera- 
tdides fled, and Dionyfius fought to eatch 
lirim, and being|it a lols what to do, *he fenf- 
for Theodotus into the garden, where I at 
G that. 
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that time happened to be walking. I did 
*hot hear what other things were laid, only 
what paft in my prefence I know and re- 
member. Plato, laid he, J am endeavour- 
ing to jperfuade Dionylius, that if I can 
bring Heraclidcs to fpcak with us, and an- 
fwer the accufations againft him, if then it 
does not feem proper that he fliould ft ay in 
Sicily, I propofc that he fliall take his 
wife an^4 fon and.fail to Pcloponnefus, and > 
enjoy his eftate there, while he does no in- 
jury to Dionyfius. I have fent for him al- 
* ready, and fhall now fend for him ; if there- 
fore*‘he anlwers my firft or lecond call, I 
beleech and intreat Dionylius, if any one 
meets Heraclidcs, either in the fields or 
here, that no other harm be done to him 
than to be fent out of the country, until 


Dionylius takes another refolution. Do 
you grant me this ? (faid he to DionyHusT)^ 
I grant, replied he, that even though hfi^ 
appear before your door, he lhall fufter no, 
harm beyond what has b^n agreed on^ 


Next evening Euribius and Theodotus came 


CO 
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to me in great hafte and confufion. Theodo- 
tus fays, Plato You "were prcfent 'jcjierday at the 
agreement 'which Dionyfius made 'with you and 
me concerning Hemclides. To be fure I was. 
Not'withflandingof thaty laid he, theJol(iiers are 
710 'iu r wining about in quejl of hhn, ajid Joe is pro~ 
hably not far off". But come along ivith us to 
Dionypus at faf as you can. We went there- 
fore and got in to him. They two flood 
by filently weeping, and 1 faid, Thelc men. 
are afraid, left you Ihould do any' thing to 
Heraclides contrary to what was agreed up- 
on yefterday, for it feems to be known jthat 
he is returned. When Dionyfius heard this 
he was inflamed, and changed colour like 
one in a fury. Theodotus fell down before 
him, took him by the hand, weeping and 
intreating him not to do any fuch thing. 


1-an^wcred in a Ibothing way, take courage 
^'heodotus, for Dionyfius will not offer to 
Slo any thing contrary to his agreement 
^efterday. Then he looked at me with a 
^very tyrannical afpedl, and faid, Vo you 
I promifed neither one thing nor another. 


G a 
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I replied. By all the Gods you gave your 
"^romife concerning thefe very things which 
he is now begging of you not to do them. 
Having fpoke thus, I turned about and went 
off. After this the hunt for Heraclides con- 
tinued ; but Theodotus fent him word, and 
they fay he narrowly elcaped into the Car- 
thiiginian territories. 

By this accident, Dionyfius’s inten- 
tion of keeping Dion^s money was now 
covered with a Ipecious pretext of refent- 
‘ment againft me. In thc'firft place he fent 
me out of the caffle, pretending that the 
women were to hold a facfifice ten days in 
the garden where I ftaid. During that 
time he bid me lodge with Archideintis. 
While I was there Theodotus lent for me, 
and faid a great deal, with indignation, . ^ 
what had happened, and blamed Dionyi-^ 
fius. But he hearing that I had gone w 
Theodotus’s houfe, makes, this a new 
cafion for differing with me,^f a-kin to the' 
former. He fent a jncffcnger and afked if 

I had 
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I had been with Theodotus? I faid I had. 
To which he returned. You do not well in * 
preferring Dion and his friends always to 
pie ; and fent for jnc no more to his houfe, 
as being manifeftly a friend to Theodotus, 
and even to Heraclides his enemy Befides, 
he did not believe me his friend, becaule 
Dion’s eftate was entirely ruined. 

After this I lived qjit of the .callle, 
and feveral people came to mej particularly 
fome fervants from Athens, my country- 
men, who told me I had been ilandered * 
among the foldiers, and that fbme of them 
had threatned tef kill me, if they met me 
any where. I therefore thought of this 
method to lave mylclf; I lent to Archytas 
and my other friends at Tarentum, telling 
cheqi what lltuation I was in. Then they 
'fontrived fome pretence of an embafly from 
^cir Hate, and fent a veflel with thirty 
5»ars, and Lamifens, one of their number, 
Krho, when he c^me, interceeded with Dio- 
nylius for me, telling him I wanted to go 

away. 
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away, and that I had no other dcfign. 
Upon which he confented to fend me off^ 
and gave wherewithal to bear my expences. 
But he neither gave any^of Dion’s money, 
nor di^ I aflt it. 

** Having arrived at Peloponnefus, I 
met with Dion who was come to fee the 
Olympic games. I told him what had hap- 
pened. Then, .calling Jove to witnefs, he 
fhftantly faid he would prepare to avenge 
me ’and all my friends on Dionyfns, for 
deceiving us his guefts, and avenge himfelf 
for unjufl banifliment. When I heard this, 

I bid him affemble his friends if they had 
amind to it. As for me, I faid, you and 
the rcll have fomehow forced me to be a 
fliarer with Dionyfius at his table, at his 
hearth, and in facred things, who thdngh, 
from the danders of many, he probabh\* 
thought I was plotting with you again|^^ 
him and his government,,, yet he did no^ 
kill, but rcfpe<flcd me. !^fide, I am tod* 
okl to be of any ulc in war. I am coni- 

moa 
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tnon to you both, if at any time ye (land 
in need of friend/liip, and want to do one 
another good oiKccs ; but while ye have 
dcfigns of mutually enmity, ye muft feek 
other friends than me. This anfvver I gave 
ill the bitterne/s of regret for my wander- 
ings and misfortunes in Sicily.” Thus far 
from Plato. 

It feemed proper to quote his own words 
at length, as the bpfl account of thele ad- 
ventures, bccaufe they have been often mif- 
reprefented both in ancient and modern 
times, and becaulc we fhall have occafibn 
for referring to them in the fequel. 

Because this voyage of Plato’s pro- 
duced no material change of affairs, it feems 
to be confidered as a lets important under- 
staking than it really was, for he intended 
«> reconcile two princes in whole quarrel af- 
terward much blood was Ihcd, and one of 
them loft his life! He alfo had a fair pro- 
fpe< 5 l of eftabliflnng the liberties of Syra- 

cufc 
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cufe through the peaceful influence of phi* 
lofophy, which Timoleon afterwards ac- 
complilhed With fo much glory by the 
fword. We naturally tpad with admira-> 
tion the hiftory of warlike heroes who have 
conquered glorioufly, or fallen in battle 
fighting for their country ; yet there may 
be virtues of a lefs fliining quality, which 
are equally beneficial to mankind. Had 
Plato , been able^to inipire Dionyfius with 
the love of true honour and virtue, that 
would have efle»Jluated all other good 
things: he was unfuccefsful, but this can- 
nof leflen the merit of his attempt. 

f 

Henceforth we are not to cxpetfl 
any material atftion or adventure in the hi- 
ftory of Plato. A number of particular 
anecdotes might be mentioned did thc^ 
fceni of confequcnce. It has been juftly 
obferved, that the life of a philojopheir ii^ 
properly, to be read in his 'works* I^aco 
feems to have returned from his firft tra»‘ 
vels, about a year or two after the peace of 

Antalcidas< 
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Antalcidas. The Athenians had got their 
Wall rebuilt by Conon before this timet 
they were beginning again to have conficle- 
rable weight in the affairs of Greece ; and, 
fo far as concerned what may be; called 
foreign politics^ their affairs feem to have 
been condu^iied with a great deal of pru- 
dence and integrity. The memory of their 
former fufferings was ftill frefh j their power 
was not half of what once«it had been, and 
they were in danger from ambitious neigh- 
bours: wherefore they attentively endea*^ 
voured to maintain the balance of po\vcr^ 
firft affifting the Thebans to recover their 
liberty, and at faft powerfully fupporting 
the Lacedemonians againft thofe Thebans 
themlclvcs, when they were become formi* 
dable to the liberties pf Greece, 

It was not the conduft of Athens, with 
regard to public interefts, that Plato want-* 
ed to reform, biy: the internal conftitution 
of the ftate, fog which no favourable op* 
portunity ever offered. Any reformation 
H of. 
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of this nature is fcldom pratSlicable, except- 
ing after Ibme calamity, when people feel 
their miftakes, and are more cordially in- 
clined to amend them. Thus it happened 
at Atl^ens when the fiipreme power was 
lodged in the hands of thirty. But the re- 
medy proved worfe than the difeafe; fo that 
they rclapled into their former conftitution 
with all its faults. 

• • 

The Athenian form of government, be- 
ing a pure Democracy, was imperfoft, and 
many abufes crept in through length of 
time* The people were become excelTively 
ready to be agitated by VavSlious orators ; 
great fortune and merit was continually ex- 
pofed to danger ; in fo much that we find 
the poor man in Xenophon’s banquet boaft- 
ing of his poverty, being now not only be- 
low the rage of the Demagogues, but even 
dreaded and courted by the rich. 

In time of the Perfian^war the people 
were quiet and tracSable, but afterward, by' 

degrees. 
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degrees, they became unruly ; and, toward 
the end of the Pcloponncfian war, brought 
on their own deftrudtion, by condemning 
five of their befl: generals unjuftly to death; 
fo that few remained who were capable of 
ferving the ftatc. 


In the war for preferving the balance 
of power between the Lacedemonians and 
Thebans, the Athenians^ employed their 
beft men: but after the battle of Mantinea, 
where Epamiiiondas fell, the fpirit of ac- 
tivity and generous emulation feems to have 
fallen through all Greece. Then the Athe- 
nians, having nd immediate dread of a fo- 
reign enemy, became more remifs in their 
difciplinc at home, and prefumptuous men 
intrigued themfelves into the adminiftra- 
tion, while there feemed to be little danger. 
The chief merit of fuch perfons confifted 
in flattering the Athenians, and gratifying 
their capricious^ humours. Their fuccefs 
contributed ftil^ to increafe the nufnber of 
pretenders to politics, and abilities for the 
H 2 public^ 
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|)ubiic fetvice, and of felfifli fatftious mw 
^Yho multiplied the dilbrders of the ftate. 

Here it ittay be 'worth .vi^hile to obferve, 
that the Athenians have been unjuftly cen- 
furcd by a late ingenious author, in one of 
his political dilcourfes *, for being too 
ready to concern thcnifclvcs in the public 
iffairs of Greece ; and that this error mado 
them afterwards ..quite carclcls how thelb 
matters went, and always ready to flatter 
the Vhflor. 

'That very Caulc was pleaded before the 
Athenians themlelves, evefi after their mif< 
fortune at Cheeronca, and the accuftr ba* 
nifhed by a majority of votes more than 
two to one. If we look into their hiftory, 
we lhall find that the Athenians never aban- 
doned all attention to foreign affairs, nor 
gave over the generous oonteft while they 
had any force remaining. ^It is true, when 
0vcr|JOWcrcd, they were prpfufe enough in 

flattering 


* /■'fz, of the bahnee of powtr. 
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flattering their ttiafter, but with the firft 
opportunity they refumed their indignatioa 
at flavery. After the death of Alexander, 
we find they made a brave attempt for the 
liberties of Greece, under the contjuil of 
Leofthenes, and if the other confederates 
had kept the field with the Athenians and 
TThefiTalians, there is no fmall probability 
that they would have fucccedcd, having 
been vi<ftorious in two great battles. . 

Beside many ftrugglcs of leflTer note, 
we find the Athenians in alliance with Mi- 
thridates, deeply engaged againft the Ro- 
mans, fuflering famine in a long liege, and 
all the calamities that could be expelled 
from fitch barbarous people when they took 
a city by ftorm. 

The ciTor of the Athenian government 
does not appear to have been, in concern- 
ing themfelvcs.tqo much for the liberties of 
Greece, that is^to fay, foj- the balance of 
t>(rwer. But the error lay in their dome- 

11 ic 
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ftic adminiflration, which rendered thofc 
generous defigns ineffe6lual, and brought 
on, indeed, too great indifference for the 
public intereft: in criticiU fftuations ; not 
f) om a national fenf'e of niijlakcs in tbeit' for^ 
mcr fc! cmc of' politics^ but from their own 
avarice and love of plcaliire, fo that when 
any effort was made, it was either feeble 
and inefl'cClual, or the attempt mifearried, 

bccaiifc the condudf of it was intrufted in- 

• • 

to bad hands. May we not with regret 
obferve wliat difficulties Demoffhenes, with 
all his eloquence, had to roufc the Athe- 
niahs to ad;ion, and open their eyes to Phi- 
lip’s ambitious defigns? Of this he frequent- 
ly complains in his orations : and had they 
been perfuaded to ad: with vigour in due 
time, there is rcafon to believe that their 
affairs would not have ended fo unfortu- 
nately. But they were torn and dillrcffcd 
by oppofite faclions, and degeneracy of 
manners. 
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It muft be confefled there were fomc 
in Athens who objedlcd againft the Athe- 
nians for taking the alarm at Philip, or 
concerning themli:lvcs with the affairs of 
Greece. But who were they ? Wretches 
who had penfions from Philip to T^^erray 
their country; wlio, when any dil’aflcr bc- 
fcl cheir counrry, or its allies, iifed, as De- 
niohhcnes tells us, to look joyful, and 
congratulate one another upon the j^rofpe- 
rity of the Macedonians. 

Such, in thofe times, was the corrup- * 
tion of the Athenian government, that flie 
money which fhould have been employed 
for equipping their fleets and armies, was 
appropriated, by a public decree of the 
ftate, to maintain players, to furniffi the 
cxpcnces of the fccnery, and pay for feats in 
the theatre. It alib happened, when tJicy 
fent out an army in defence of their allies, 
that thofe allies durft not admit them with- 
in their walls for fear of being plundered ; 
owing to the injufticc and rapacity of their 

ere n era) : 
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general : yet that general was not punifhed< 
In the mean time they were perfecating and 
banilhing fome of their beft men. 

c 

Thf.rk feem to have been fome brav© 

j % 

and worthy men at Athens, much abler to 
condudl an army than either of the two 
who commanded at Ch«ronea, but they 
were not employed. It may be obferved 
upon the whole, that the politics of any 
ftace arc always more blamelefs in what 
concerns foreign than domcftic affairs; and 
IVequenily good plans of a public nature 
have mifearried through fome error in the 
internal conftitution of government, or the 
treachery and intrigues of fad:ion. 

In I'uch afituation of affairs, as has been 
reprefented, it was wife and juft in Plato 
to retire from public life, bccaufc he could 
employ himfclf in labours that were ufeful 
to his country and all mankind, but could 
not be lb ufeful any other way. Once in^ 
deed he attempted to fpeak before the peo* 

pie. 
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pie, in defence of his beloved nniflcr Socrates, 
but they would noi liear him bccaurc he was 
too young. In his old age he appeared at 
the tribunal witlfhis difclplc the lamous ge- 
neral Chabrias, when no body el fe li^id cou- 
rage to appear. At that time the fycoj^Iiants 
threatned him witli the fate of Socrates. 

Ynr nocwithflanding of Plato’s retire- 
ment, the caufe of virtue and liberty did 
not lofc by it, but rather was collce^ting 
force. His inftrucl:ions were daily animat-, 
ing young people v/ith the love of vwtuc 
and their country, l^he merit of Chabrias 
was improved by Plato’s lelfons, and the 
fame is true of Phocion the gocKl and juft. 
From thofe inftructions came fortli Dc- 
mofthencs ; from thence he thundered 
witli that fublime elo({uencc whieli was fup- 
ported and animated by the cflential prin- 
ciples of all true genius and oratory, a vir- 
tuous life, and the fupi erne love of liberty 
and his country. 

I 

For pr<;ur of tiiji ilc 'ri.'.-l . 
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If his generous attempts were not 
crowned with fuccefs, the mafter and 
fcholar arc not the lefs to be applauded. 
Idle fates of empires are* in the hands of 
God, ;jnd, for his own wife purpofes, he 
tiirncth them whitherfoever he will. 
vcrtlielefs the Athenians, after all their 
misfortunes in arms, continued to enjoy 
the lirft place in fame for arts and learn- 
ing, and came to, be much favoured by the 
Romans on that account, and owed many 
important privileges to the merits of the 
Platonic fchool. 


REMARKS, 



1 


remarks, 

AND 

ANSWERS 

TO THE 

• • 

OBJECTIONS. 

L E T us now proceed to fome general 
remarks,* and anlwcr feme of the 
principal objciftions againfl Plato, 
and endeavour to judge impartially accord- 
ing to the ftandard of truth and nature, 
which is uniform and confiftenc with itfelf 
in all ages, independent of prevailing fancies 
or taftes at any particular time. 

Px.ATO has been called a myftical^vriter, 
on account of a Tew paffages that cannot be 
underftood clearly. But it may be aiifvvered, 
1 2, in 
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5n the firll place. That fome of the greateft 
di/Hcuhies occur in thofe dialogues where he 
is rcprel'cnting the mctaphyfical reafoning, 
or fublimc fpcculations of otlicr philofophers, 
fuch a^ Parmenides and Timseiis. We are 
certain, that he did not entirely adopt the|r 
opinions. 

He i'ometimcs alfo delivers his fentinient^ 
in allcgoiy, not. from any aflccfarion to be 
obfciiic, but to preferve the fame poetical 
dignity throiiglt his work, and avoid a long 
unpccellhry digreflion ; wherefore he fome- 
times profciredly tragedi/.cs in an ironical 
flrain. C^f tliis the allcgoVy in his republic^ 
Book VIII. concerning proper marriages, is 
a maiiifcil: inRance. 

Besides, we liavc feen in his letter, above 
quoted, that he did not explain himfclf com- 
pleatly on certain fubjccRs, becaufc he would 
avoid the litigious contradirtions of ignorant 
people, and perfcciuion from bigots. If ar- 
guments of the following kind and Rile can 

be 
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be of any force in this prcfcnt age, they 
ought to be Hill more convincing when re- 
ferred to the age of Plato. “Men of fliallow' 
“ undcrftandings^circunifcribcd knowledge, 
“ and who are unacquainted with tlie arts 
‘‘ of writing, will be puz/.lcd and pef'plexed 
“ in their endeavours at pcii]>icuity ; but be 
aHiired, that an author, who has parts, 
‘‘ learning, and Hrong lenfc, if he is ever 
dark he is daik by de/ign ; tells Horics 
bccaulc he dares not relate fadls*; gives 
“ you a dream beeaufe he cannot give you 
a defeription ; and reprefents in an allegory* 
“ what the circundlances of tlic timesnvill 
not allow' him €o rcprcfeiu any other way*” 


Tn E more tliat one confiders human na- 
ture the inorehe w ill be convinced thathiiow^- 
ledgc ought to be comnuinicaicd only gra- 
dually to the mind. We icldom are able 
immediately to perceive the mutual relations 
and dependencies of things when the whole 
is comnumicaccd at once: it requires time 
and patience to review' cvexy circumftance 

before 
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before we can arrive at true knowledge. The 
want of this occafions innumerable difputes. 
It is furprifing to obferve how much the pre- 
judices and various pafTions of men influence 
and pervert their judgment. Hence the befl: 
philofophers have been of opinion, that the 
human mind needs greatly to be purified 
and prepared for the reception of truth. For 
this rcafon they did not unfold all their feii- 
timent,^ till people were fit to receive them. 

{ Pythagoras enjoined long filcnce on his feho- 
lars; Plato did not fpcak directly on certain 
* fubjerts; even our Saviour often /poke in 
parables, that he only who had ears to hear 
might be inllructcd. 

To thefe confidcrations it maybe added, 
that a great part of the myfteries aferibed 
to Plato are the myfteries of his commenta- 
tors only. The obfeure paflages in our au- 
thor arc extremely few, and it were better to 
leave them fo than perplex ^nd disfigure his 
philofbphy with random /peculations, e/pc- 
cially where ihcfc are not cxprefsly delivered 
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as conjcdlurcs. Any one who is tolerably 
acquainted with learning and antiquity, will 
find Plato himfclf more intelligible upon the 
whole than his commentators; and will agree 
with thofe who affirm, that nothing <jan be 
more elegant and perfpicuous than the gene- 
ral ftrain of his works. 

I might take occafion here to give an ac- 
count of the commentatorii on Plato, if it 
did not require too much time and labour. 
Dacier mentions five ancient ones, viz. Maxi- 
mus Tyrius under the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius in the fecond century; Plotinus in the 
third ; Porphyrins the fcholar of Plotinus, 
and Jamblichus the fcholar of Porphyrins in 
the fourth ; and Proclus in the ffxth. Dacier 
remarks, that though thefe deferve to be 
read as ingenious writers, yet they contri- 
bute but little towards explaining Plato. This 
is generally allowed to be true ; neither in- 
deed is it at all furprifing, if we conllder that 
learning, and all jhe fine arts apiong the 
cients were at their height al^out the time 

when , 
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when Plato wrote. From thenceforth they 
gradually decayed. The Macedonian con-* 
quefts deftroyed the independency of Greece, 
the happy otium of philolbphcrs, and the in- 
citements of mutual emulation. Wars and re- 
volutions fucceeded clofe one after another, 
till Rome got the empire of the world. Then 
the Athenians enjoyed fome leifure and pro- 
tection to cultivate learning; but ftill this 
never could give fcope and encouragement 
to the genius equal to the joy and vigor of 
, mind that arifes from the confeioufnefs of 
freedom. The Romans were late of acquir- 
ing a tafte for literature and though fome 
great geniufes appeared about the time of 
the civil wars, whenCsefar enflaved his coun- 
try, and continued to fliine for a little after, 
yet thefe were foon extinguiflied, and the 
violence of defpotic power quickly made it 
dangerous for one to have merit. Some- 
times a few men of worth appear in diftant 
jxT*M>d^, like fhips here and there after a 
ftorni. Thc^c we fee lamanting the degene- 
racy of their times, and the decay of learn- 
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ing; and fomc of them alfo fuffering the 
greateft: diftre/Tes of poverty, as was the calc 
of Plotinus, notwithftanding his extraordi- 
nary meric. The* true philofophy of the an- 
cient Pythagoreans, concerning the/yftem 
of the heavens, feems to have been unknown 
to thofc later Platonifts. Liberty was loft ; 
learning and all the fine arts were decayed ; 
fo that though thofe writers abound in acute 
ingenious criticifms and fpeculations^ they 
were, upon the whole, unavoidably unequal 
to the talk of explaining Plato. I do not 
however pretend to characterize them cxaCtly* 

Of later times there arc Marfilius Ficinus, 
and Serranus ; the firft of thefe is allowed to 
be by far the nioft learned and beft com- 
mentator, only that he runs too much upon 
allegory, owing I fuppole to his great defe-» 
rencefor thofe ancienter commentators above 
mentioned. It muft however be adverted 
to, that as all poetry is enigmatical, and as 
the moft part of Plato’s worksi/wc^ihrr^ 
fublime poems, wc are not to underftand 
K every , 
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every paflage in too literal and confined a 

fenfe. 

Those allegories of the ancients, which 
can be, explained only from the principles of 
natural philofophy or metaphyfics, are un- 
certain, both on account of the fubjeil itfelf, 
and alfo perhaps from the defign of the au- 
thor, who durft not make his meaning ob- 
vious.- But thofe allegories tvhich have a'’^ 
moral explication are rarely miftaken, and 
they leave a ftronger impredlon than the 
fai]je truths would do when delivered in the 
dirc»fl way of precept or maxim. Of this 
there are inflances innumerable both among 
orators and poets. This much, *tis hoped, 
may fufficc at prefent concerning Plato’s my- 
ftcrics : we fhall therefore proceed to an ob- 
iervation of a different kind. 

The firft philofbphers among the Greeks, 
ftruck with the love of truth and nature, 
fottght'aft-grl^owledgewit^ generous ardor, 
difregarding their own private intercft : but 

in 
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jn the days of Socrates and PJato matters 
had begun to take a different turn. TheSo- 
phifts had arifen, who above all things were 
attentive to the ljufinefs of making money; 
and who having got fome reputation were 
like to pervert the tafte of that age from true 
learning and philofophy. Socrates oppofed 
himfelf againft thefe men with great vigor 
and fuccefs; but their partifans gave it out, 

- jhat he was corrupting the youth, and in an 
unfettled time of the republic he loft fiis life. 
Plato refumed the fame caufe ; he commit*^ 
ted the philofophy of Socrates to writing; • 
with great acutenefs and perfpicuity he*cx- 
pofed the ignorance of thofe Sophifts ; their 
quibbling evafive manner ; their affcdlation 
of univerfal knowledge; their fclfifh, im- 
moral, and falle maxims of life ; their falfe 
notions of government, and of the Deity. 
Thcle writings propagated through Greece, 
almoft liniflied what Socrates had begun, 
and brought the Sophifts into juft contempt. 
No wonder then that we find they wengji^^ 
duftrious to pro|)agate flande^s agaihft him, 

K 2 flandcr 
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flander being the common refource of a bad 
caufe. 

But thefe contentions, with the Sophifts 
produced cfTckSts of a different kind. Socra- 
tes, in Viis difputes with them, often doubted 
ironically, and pretended not to know, while 
on the other hand they pretended to know 
all things. The later philofophers of the 

academic fchool, who fticceeded Plato, dc- 

• * 

viated from their mafter’s intention, and 
made this doubtfulnefi a ferious principle of 
their philofophy, afferting, that we may in- 
deed arrive at probability fufficient to deter- 
mine us to atftion, but never^t abfolutc truth* 
Though this principle is better than the un- 
limited confidence of thofe who decide upon 
every thing without diftindtion, or the per- 
plexity of the fceptics who deny that we can 
obtain even a probability by our inquiries ; 
yet even this in ftri(5l philofophy is erroneous, 
and the confcquences of it are hurtful. For 
•rfic^mirid readily grafps at any feheme that 
flatters Its ind^cncc ; even ignorance by this 

means 
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means furni/hes us with fpiritual pride, and 
people gladly turn afide into thcflowery roads 
of romance, or loofe indigefted efTays and 
fpcculations, until* all true learning is extin- 
guiflied* Lord Bacon, the great reftorer of 
philofophy, has well difeernedand defcribed 
thefe things long ago. Nov. Organ. Aphor* 
67. ‘‘ Tamen poftquam animus dc veritatc 
invenienda femel defperaverit, omnino 
^ omnia hunt languidiora ; ex quo^ fit uc 
homines potius ad amoenas difpucationes 
et dilcurfus, et rerum quafdam peragrationes^ 
quam in feveritate inquifitionis fe fuftine- • 
** ant. Verum quod a principio diximus^ et 
perpetuo agimtis, fenfui et intelletSlui hu- 
** mano, eorumque infirmitati, audloritas 
** non eft detrahenda,fedauxiliapraebenda.^’ 

In pure mathematical Ipeculations, where 
there are material images to afllfh our ideas, 
and where the paflions are not interefted, 
people fcldom m^iftake, and are eafily fet 
right. But in moral or politj^CAl inquiric^,^ ' 
the ideas are more complex and difficult 

to 
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to diftinguifli, at the fame time a multitude 
of tumultuous paflions are perpetually lead-r 
' ing the mind aftray. It is not therefore fo 
frequently owing to the nature of things 
themfelvcs that mankind wander from the 
truth, as to their own prepofterous method 
of inquiry. One may venture to affirm, 
that the tendency of Plato’s writings is, as 
much as poflible, to prevent thefe misfor- 
tunes ; to deprefs pride ; to infpire fobriety, 
and moderation of Icntiments; and conquer 
the love of paradoxes and vain glory by the 
• love of truth. This tendency of thofe dia- 
lo^ues would alone be fufficient to recom- 
mend their merit ; but it alfo happens, that 
they arc extremely proper to oppofe againft 
the Iccptical ungenerous philofophy that is 
attempted to be revived in this preient age ; 
for there is a furprifing rclcmblance between 
many of the opinions of the ancient fophills 
and our modern Iceptical philofophers ; whe- 
ther it be that they have borrowed from 
or that the errors of the 
human mind arc ilmilar in 'all ages. 

There 
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There have been frequent difputes among 
learned men concerning the charadters of 
Plato and Ariftotle, viz. which of the two has 
the greater merit ♦ but it docs not feem of 
importance to philofbphy that this qqeftion 
be exadlly determined. I fltall briefly metj- 
tion what occurs, independent of any au- 
thority or former difputes, which they who 
are at leifure may confult. 

# • 

In morals, in the fundamental principle^ 
of true politics, in found reafoning, juft cri- 
ticifm, and elegant compofition, Plato niay 
be reckoned the great original. Ariftotle 
followed the fame* plan, with fome variations 
and improvements ; fo that his writings arc 
^ of ufe for illuftrating Plato : and one will ac- 
quire great knowledge of morals and good 
politics by an acquaintance with them. Ari- 
ftotlc cannot however appear with juftice 
but in the fecond place upon comparifon 
with his maftcr. ,Hc was Plato’s Icholar fbr 
almoft twenty years, fo that CQuld^not" 
fail to be acquainted with His philolbphy, 

and , 
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and to reap advantage from many things dc- 
Jjvered Jii Phco’s }e(Q^ures, be/ide tJio/e ty/iJc/i 
appear in Ill's worics. Mr. Geddes 
has fhown, that two books of Ariftotle’s 
admired piece, Dc Oratore, are taken from 
Plato’s criticifms at tlic end of the Phaedrus. 
Many other inflances of this kind might be 
given was it worth while in a cafe fo obvious, 
that any one who is acquainted with Plato 
may eafily trace, the fame fen timents almOit" 
every where in his dilciple. Any difference 
that appears is but trifling, and often feems 
to be affedted 

Aristotlf/s philofophy is therefore 
liothing elfe but the Platonic, delivered in 
a different form with fome criticifiiis and 
refinements. Thus it naturally happens in 
Icicnces and arts, when they are fuppofed to 
have arrived near perfection, the critic comes 
and perhaps makes refinements, and forms 
rules for conducting othcrs.in the fame road. 

There 

• I find that this tyill be more fully proved and ilhiXtrated by 
Mr. Sydenham, if the public continues to encourage Iiim to pro- 
• cccd with his elegant tranflation of Plato,. 
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There is indeed a iuperior kind of criticifni 
Jp which a great genius iees through the 
confequeiiccs and connciftions of things, and 
ftrikes out new rowels that were unknown be- 
fore ; fuch was tlie characflcr of Lord Bacon. 
But tliis may be called more properly T/^e 
genius of i;recniiu)u I'o fuch kind of praile 
Ariflotic has but fmall claim ; on the con- 
trary, his mctaphyfical diftindions and ob- 
kH*5re terms in natural pliilofophy have con- 
tributed to millcad and deceive the iiujuifi- 
tive mind, and obftrikl: the progrefs of know- 
ledge for many ages. 

Ar I stot l ris fyllogifni is ufcful to prove 
a trutli already difeovered ; Plato’s analyfis 
and induction is more proper to difeover a 
truth unknown. y\rillotlc is a cool and 
Judicious reafoncr ; Plato no Icfs accurate, 
but much more animated and lively. In 
moft part of Plato’s compofitions there is 
a certain dignity ;ind force that flrikes and 
carries one along ; yet that ftddinie feems 
naturally to rife out of the fubjedl:, and flows 
L with 
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with fimpllcity and cafe. In moft writers 
who attempt the fublime you may cafily fee 
what labour and toil it colls them. 

It pilift be owned, that Plato has fome- 
times tranlgrefled in the ufe of metaphors ; 
but inftances of this kind are very few, and 
of little confequence. For thefe however 
we may accept the apology that has been 
offered by Ldnginus to this purpofe. Wt)Stt 
people are attentive to graiid ohjcilsy fmall cir^ 
cumjlances readily efiape them. It is fiecejjary 
to rifque Joniething in order to arrive at the 
futlime. By an anxious caution one may avoid 
fmall errors^ but vuith thal timorous fpirit it 
is impojftble to rife above mediocrity. 

It has been obje(n:ed by fomc, that Plato’s 
writings arc loofc and inacurate ; but I pre- 
fume this can be objedfed only by thofe who 
never read him with proper care. Accord- 
ing to the different intention of the dialogue, 
"^^hetjier^^un^ confuting, inquiring, 

or demonftrating, ^c. its air and appear- 
ance 
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ance muft be different. Many of his dia- 
logues may be juftly deemed fpccimens of 
demonftration in morals ; and though per- 
haps there may bt inftances where his dc- 
monftrations are not fo convincing, it may 
be juftly doubted whether in thofc inftances 
the fubjeft will admit of better arguments 
a priori* If they can, I moft heartily wifli 
that any one would produce them. 

Demonstrations in morals or poli- 
tics, muft, from the nature of things, be 
extremely prolix, on account of the cojjj^ 
plication of ideas and various aftbeiations 
of them that muft be dilintangled, befides 
the prejudices and pafllons of men, who, 
generally, are averfe to be convinced. Dia- 
logue feems the propereft form in which ar- 
guments on thefe fubjeefts can be conveyed, 
becaufe it poflefles the eafy air of converfa- 
tion, and has the advantage of enabling one 
to examine every circumftancc with accu- 
racy, and anfwering difficulties and objec- 
tions as they may be fuppofeS^naturally to 
L 2 arife 
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arifein the human mind, llius it happens 
in Plato’s dialogues ; thefpcakersprofefsthem- 
fclves to be at leifure not only to confider and 
examine every dire^El argument, but alfoevery 
illuftr^tion and example that may contiibute 
to make the fubjc<5t better underftood. 

We may farther obferve, that this me- 
thod is excellently adapted for reprefenting 
both Jldcs of ay argument, without befiTg 
obliged to decide, which in many cafes can- 
jiot cailly be done. But bccaufe fuperficial 
minds are ready to grafp at any fliadow of 
authority that may feem to juftify their 
quibbling and cvalions, a^ if truth and rea- 
fon were not the moft facred things about 
which the human mind can be employed, 
let us carefully remember that Plato’s repre- 
fciitation of both lides of an argument is 
never done with the fpirit of fcepticifm to 
perplex truth, or from a carlcflhcfs to find 
it out. On the contrary, many prevailing 
^crrQ.rs‘arc refuted in the courfe of his dif- 
putation, and if the wliofe matter in que^ 

flion 
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ftion is not always fully determined, yet it 
is always put in a fairer way of being deter- 
mined afterward. 

• 

Bksides tliKi, the dialogues of^ Plato, 
according to Lord Shaftflmry’s exprcflive 
ftile, are a kind of mirror-'ivritifig. In them 
you may difeern the errors of your own 
mind, and when it is mofl: liable to- wander 
fl^m the truth. You fcq the genuine me- 
thod of invefligating truth, and the confe- 
quence of fetting out upon wrong principles. 
For this purpofe there arc various characters * 
drawn in the mo(V lively manner, ijifomuch 
that you would think you faw the perfons be- 
fore yon, and heard them difputc. You fee 
Ibmc extremely conceited, and fond of (hew- 
ing their abilities, but weighed in the balance 
of reafon, and found wanting. You fee o- 
thers impatient, and pofitivc that they are 
in the right, but convinced at lafl that they 
were miiVaken. ^You liave alfo the example 
of Socrates, who proceeded calmly in his 
inveftigation, heVer pretending to decide 

any^ 
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any thing before-hand, but following cau- 
tioufly and deliberately where reafon and ar- 
gument lead him* “ It was not enough, fays 
the bcaittifnl achicc to an ^autbory that thefc 
pieces jreaced fundamentally of morals, and 
in confequence pointed out real charadters 
and manners: they exhibited them alive, 
and ict tlie countenances and complexions 
of men plainly in view. And by this means 
they 114)1 t)nly taught us bioin others^ bfff, 
whai w as of princijnil and higheft virtue in 
ilicm, they taught us to knozu oitrfchcs. 

dhiK philofophical hero of tl\'fc poems ^ 
whofc name they carried both in their body 
and front, and whole genius and manner 
they were made to rcprcl'cnt, was in him- 
leli a perjed ihai acicr ; yet, in fome refpedfSj^ 
i() vailed and in a cloud, that, to the in- 
atteiuivc furveyor, he feemed often to be 
dilferent trom what he really was ; and this 
chielly by reafon of a certain refined raillery 
"which belonged to his manner, and by vir- 
tue ol whiclyhc could treat the higheft 

fubjcdls 
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fubje^Sls, aiid thole of the commoneft capa- 
city both togetlier, and render them expla- 
natory of each other. So that in this ge- 
nius of writing theic appeared both the heroic 
and the fimple, the tragic and the conti^ vein. 
JIou ever, it was fo ordered, that notwitli- 
ftanding the oddnefs or myfterioufuefs of the 
principal charaefter, the iindcr-parts or fccond 
chaladcrs Ihewed human nature more di- 
ftiitelily and to the life. ,We might, here, 
therefore, as in a looking-glafs^ difeover our- 
felves, and fee our minuted features nicely 
delineated, and fuited to our own apprehen- 
flon and cognizance. No one, who \v^ 
ever fo little a while an inf}x;6lor, could fail 
of becoming acquainted with his own heart. 
And, what was of fingular note in thefe ma- 
gical glafl'cs, it would happen, that, by con- 
ftant and long inf]'>e<5lion, the parties accu- 
flomcd to the practice would acquire a pe- 
culiar fpccidntrjc l?abity fo as virtually to carry 
about with then\ a kind of pocket-mirror, 
always ready and in ufe. In this there were 
twofaces that woiild naturally prefent theni- 

fclves . 
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felves to our view ; one of them like the 
commanding genius y the leader and chief above- 
mentioned; the other like that riidcy tindip- 
ciplined and headflrong crcaturcy whom we 
oiirfelves, in our natural capacity, nioft ex- 
adlly refcniblcd/^ ov. 

It would detain us too long to take no- 
tice of thofe among the moderns who have 
attempted this kind of writing, though'^lve 
cannot in jurtice pafs without teftifying our 
great eflecm of Mr. Harris’s accurate dia- 
logues. One great beauty of ancient dialogue 
ivas its being a piefbure of real life ; but mo- 
dern manners, as has been obferved by Lord 
Shaftfbury, cannot be ferioufly intermingled 
with a philofophical difeourfe. Modern 
dialogue muft therefore be unavoidably de- 
feilivc in the life and action, the painting 
and the feenery, as one may fay, which add 
fo great a beauty to the works of Plato. 

• 

It has been generally believed that there 
was a mifun^erftanding between Socrates’s 

two 
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two favourite dilcipics Plato and XenPphon f 
but if there was any ground for this, it feemS 
to have been only a generduS emulation^ 
which was confifttnt With perfonal efteemi 
There are fbme lettefs againft Plato in Xc- 
tiophon’s name, but it is doubtful whether 
they are genuine t and indeed we may rea-i 
fonably believe them to be fpurious, they 
artffo unlike the known chara<fter of Xeno- 


phon as a fine gentleman. • \Vc itlay rather 
believe them to be the forgeties Of the fo- 
phifts. Nor is there ally need to defend 
one of thefe great men at the others 
pence, as Dacier has attempted to do, b^ 
Blaming Xenophon. In their genuine works 
the evidence favours this fuppofltion. We 
find Xenophon exprefsly faying, in his niemo- 


rabilia, that Socrates had a particular con- 
cern for Glauco, becaufe he iv as Plato' s brother. 


On the Other hand, it is alledged by Dio-= 
genes Laertius, thjt Plato makes fomc objec- 
tions againd Xenophon’s Cyropxdeia*; but, 
as I imagine, unjuf{ly« In his lecond book 
M of 
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of laws the Athenian fpeaker fays, «* My 
opinion concerning Cyrus is* that he was a 
good general and a lover of his country, bat 
that he did not fo much <as think upon the 
bufine/s of education, ijor apply his mind to 
the management of his family. Cretan. Why 
lliould we fay fo? Ath. He appears to have 
been employed in military operations from 
his youth, intruding the education of his 
children to the women. Again, the wonftn 
educated thofe boys as if their birth alone 
had been enough to make them happy, and 
as if they had dood in need of nothing elfe. 

confequence of this falfc notion they al- 
lowed nobody to contradiid the youngprinccs 
in any thing, but on the contrary obliged e- 
very one to praife whatever they either faid 
or did ; and in this manner they brought 
them up. Cretan. You feem to deferibe a 
very comical fort of education, yith, A fe- 
male one indeed ; for the boys were educated 
by the court-ladies, who had become fud- 
denly lich, the men being from home, and 
having no leifurc on account of many wars 
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and dingers. Cretan, This is probable. 
Ath. Their father in the mean time was ac- 
quiring for them many flocks of Ihcep, and 
herds of cattle, and of men, but he forgot 
that they to whom he was to leave thflc pof- 
feflions had not learned their father’? trade ; 
which ahb was the trade of the Perflans ; for 
the Perflans were fliepherds, and their man- 
nrf of life a hardy one, very proper for mak- 
in^tholc boys accompliflied fhepher^ls, ca- 
pable of watching at the gates, or fleeping 
abroad in the fields, or conducing an army 
when there was occafion. But Cyrus did 
not confider that his fons were educated 
the women and 'eunuchs in the corrupted 
manners of the Medes, on account of the 
fudden affluence of fortune which we have 
already mentioned. Hence they became 
fuch as it is natural to expcA they lliould 
be, ei'c.” Are not the misfortunes which 
befcl the Perfian empire from the bad edu- 
cation of their princes very evident ? And 
may not Plato be allowed to reprefcitt thofc 
misfortunes, without fuppoflng that he in- 
M 2 tended 
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pended to refledt on Xenophon? On the 
other hand, while Plato commends Cyrus 
for his vigilance, for his humanity and affa^ 
bility to his officers ; whijQ he alfo celebrate^ 
the ancient PeriJan ijianncr of life, does, he 
not feem to give vs almoft an abridgement 
of Xenophon’s book ? Is it not therefor^ 
highly probable that he intended a compli- 
ment? if we may ufe that word: forijda 
thofe times of greater fimplicity and dignity 
of manners authors ufed to be (paring on 
this head, and never made any fracas in men- 
tioning their very ingenious and learned friends, 
moderns do every day for trifles, 

Laertius alfo unjuftly fuppofes there 
>vas a mifunderftanding between ^Ichines 
the philofopher and Plato, His reafon fof 
alledging it is, that Plato has mentioned 
iElchincs’s name only tvyicc ; but be fhould 
have added, that thefe were two occaiions 
the mod honourable for ^fehin^s that Plato 
polfibly could have cholcn, namely his be- 
ing prefent with Socrates^ aV his trial and at 

his 
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his death. Laertius adds^ it was repdrced 
that while Plato was in credit with Dima^ 
iitjs, JEfchines came to Sicily aad Plato ne* 
glaSted him, but that AriHippus introduced 
him to the prince. But Plutarch contra- 
di(51s this llory ; for he tells us^ that ^iclijhes 
was going away from Sicily without having 
leen Dionyfius when Plato fell upon an In- 
gej^ious artifice of imprefling that prince 
ftrougly with a fcufe of iEfchines’s worth, 
and how much it was his duty to take .no- 
tice of him. In confequence of which Dib-. 
nyllus fent for that philofophcr, and treated 
him with great kindnels. 

Let us now proceed to confider Ibme 
objedlions that have been made againft^the 
books of a republic and laws. There are 
indeed fome things in the plan of his repu- 
blic that are liable to cenfure ; but where 
was there ever a perfect plan ? Let us alfo 
remember, Aat mofl; part of thofe errors lay 
in circumftances only where improper or in- 
fuiHcient means hsfve been pcopoled for ob- 
taining 
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taiaing ends that wdre wife and jull. Be- 
gdes this, in his fyilem of laws he has al-i 
tered the molt exceptionable part of his 
regulations. • 

The general plan of the republic and the 
laws has been condemned as impradlicable 
and out of nature. To this it is anfwercd. 
That they were by no means intended fes a 
perf»5}: model f<>r real life : and thjl’^ey 
were, what he himfelf exprefsly calls them, 
fiSion only, and as it were a dream. One 
great defign of his republic is to prove 
‘Virtue to be the natural good, and vice the 
natural ill of every creatdre. In order to 
illullrate the arguments on this fubjeit, he 
formed an imaginary plan of a common- 
wealth, that he might have opportunity of 
explaining the juft principles of government, 
and fhowing the pernicious tendency of vice 
in any ftate. He Ihows how near a relent* 
blance the character of a community bears 
to the charailers of individuals; how the 
different chara»fters in private life in fucceed- 
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wg generations arid from one another ^ 
natural trandtions; and how the forms o£ 
fociety and of government alter from £mi- 
Jar caufes. Plato appears to have been much 
afFofted with concern for the miferies o(man- 
liind, arihng from their irregular imperfeft 
forms of government; and he Iceras attempt- 
ing a bold icheme, at leaft in fpeculation, to 
if poflible, a remedy for thofe evils. 
WeWigjlt iiot however to blame him ftvere- 
ly where his attempts have failed, but rather 
applaud the goodnefs of his dcfign. At the 
fame time we ought not to determine hafti- 
ly and pofitively that any feheme is imprac- 
ticable, bccaul’e if differs widely from thole 
lyftems of government that we arc acquaint- 
ed with. Circumftances and times are al- 
ways changing, and the talles and opinions 
of mankind. Many eflential parts of Plato's 
feheme were fuccefsfully pradlifed at Lacede- 
mon for fcveral hundred years. There arc 
many things in natural hiftory, which, to 
people unacquainted with thefe {ludi&, ap- 
pear impodible, an4 which the philofophcr 

looks 



looks lipon without furprifc. In like 
ncr, when one has been converfant in the 
hiftory of nations, and the opinions and 
forms of government winch have prevailed 
at different times and places in the world, 
he will be tempted to believe, that there arc 
few fyftcms which might not have been efta- 
blifhed foniewherc. And indeed, without 
going to diftant barbarous nations for aiV^iu 
ments and examples, wc may findv^yii1t?:tter 
enough to luinihle our pride at home, if wo 
coiifider ferioufly the many abfurditics in po- 
litics, in principles, and in fifhions, which 
•“^^revail at this day through tlie polilhed king- 
doms of Europe, without controul. 

A wife legiflator and friend to mankind 
will endeavour, by good laws, to promot"^ 
the happinefs of fociety, and curb the vices 
of men, according as the nature of the people 
and circumflances of the times permit. And 
the wildom of a good politician is difeovered 
in adapting his regulations to the times. In 
thofc Ipcculativc iuftituilfoiis Plato had no- 
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Up tauw w#J*«l|, 

fais Ibjbi^Bv^ l^eiie not omlrd^ 

^ercbete&» fm^^ng people ^s^psiJrfe ^ bo-* 
mgjno^cd «£ iileftrure» lip pro(^uc«d his 
iina|^fi)i^ ^ftn as if he had been framu^ a 
cUf and citizens fot it out of wax; that, by 
contem^acing thii^ in their moft iiinf4e 
ahftrad Situations, people might judge 
whft^i' Vj^ proper for particul^circumftanccs. 
To this porpole he fpeaks himlclf: De l^ibus, 
lih. 3 . ** As for thcle objeftions, do not, my 
** Iriends, imagine I am ignorant that they 
are in fome rc(pc<Sl true: yet concerning 
** future poflibiliries, 1 think that man does 
'* beft who reprefents the ftandard as it 
*♦ oi^ht to be, without being defedHve ei- 
*.f thcr ip truth or beauty. * Wherever any 
thing is im^n^aAicablc he is to avoid that, 
and not attempt to put it in execution ; 
" but whatever parts of this jrfan arc moft; 
“ nearly related to the particular circum- 
“ fiances of aftahs, thefc let him contrive 
f* to bring into praibicc, 


The 
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The happioels of a ftate depei^ 
upon Qgjiit plans of education* Lycurgus at-' 
tempted to regulate this mat^r at Sparta by 
exprels laws, pot only for the boys, but, in 
fome inftances, for the girls alfo. But Plato 
obferVes, that thefe inftitutions were not 
well contrived to prevent irregular love. Jip 
allb efteems lyycnrgus’s plan defedUve, be- 
caufe his regulations were not carried (far 
enough with rcfpcdl to the women. 

** are more fub^Ie and artful than men on 
** account of their weaknefs, and are there- 
** fore worlc to govern ; fo that your legiP- 
lator did not meddle with them ; and in 
“ that he did wrong. The want of this 
** has been the caufe of many misfortunes 
“ in your affairs: for it is not merely the 
half that is omitted when the women 
“ are negledled in your regulations; but 
** by how much the female nature is lefe 
** fufceptiblc of courage than the male, by 
jull fo much the ncglcdl is more than 
the half,” 

Though 

V * 

Aristotle has infiAed on ihii* at fomc length in his ac- 
count cf the Spartan republic. ^ 

• 1 

f 
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Though wc in Britain may juftly bpafl: 
that we live under one of the belt fyftefns 
of civil government that perhaps ever was 
eftabliflied on carfh, yet there are many dcr 
fe(5ls in the common methods of edncatioii 
both for boys and girls. Thcle things ought 
to be the more anxiom'ly coiilidcred, becaufc 
^ an error of this nature at the foundation 
deft roys a (laie in fpitc of the belt and 
moit* e?jui tabic confliLUtion. “ Boy.s fays 
Plato, ai'c the word to tame of all wild 
beads; the more natuial Icnfc thcylxavc, 
W'hilc it is not yet regulated and edablilh-’ 
cd, they arc the more intiigucing and ob- 
dinatc; and heiigg rlie word to tame of 
all wild head'', tlicv need to be bound up 
with many bridks.’" Dc !c<\ibuj\ lib. 7. 

I ihall jud venture to obferve v/ith rcfj^cct 
to the education of gills, tliat where the 
young mind is infected with filfc and ro- 
mantic notions ; \vhcrc its inconfiderate fal- 
lies arc not checked by proper authority and 
example ; it can Ixv^compared to iVithiag fo 

.tfiiuch 
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much as to a /liip without ballad:, with all 
her fails fpread, committed to the chance of 
the winds and the ocean. On the other 
hand, a mind regularly tfained up in virtue 
and fobriety, and a cafle for elegant and ule- 
ful iiiduflry, is naturally attended with fere- 
nity, beauty, ' health and innocence. On 
her, perhaps, the virtue and happinefs of a 
whole race depends. Lo, yonder flie 

eth in ninidcw-fwcetnefs, with iitf/ocfence 
in her livart, and modefty on her check; 
her Iraiid findeth employment, her foot 
dclightctli not in gadding abroad/^ 

Plato baniflies all luxurious dances, all 
highly paflionatc or unnianly niufic, all li- 
centious poetry and painting, from his re- 
jHiblic; and has been iniicli accufed for ex- 
cluding Homer: but in this he ac^hed con- 
fillcnily Avith his own plan. Many things 
may be, flriclly fpeaking, blamcable in a 
poet, and yet they may pais without cenfure 
in cbnunou political condituiions, where 

' much 

* SrT tl *a(ononn f*r lui *■ lor tiiC' uil tlv’t lx anti- 

i'li’ ilv !'/ jMK’r. 
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much greater irregularities abound; but 
they arc jullly to be excluded from any 
Rate where we fuppofc them to be trained 
lip from their ytiuth in perfeft fobriety 
and finiplicity of manners. If people are 
innocent, though rude and unacquainted 
with life, it will be a misfortune when they 
s^exchange their virtue for knowledge. In a 
\v'?^rious ftatc, where violent paflions pro- 
dul:e^ tn'^adful inifchicfs, it Js often iilhful to 
paint their progrefs and cfrccihs, that others 
may be deterred from falling into the like 
evils; but thefe piifturcs would be ufclcfs or 
hurtful in a temperate Rate where no fiich 
violences are known. Many ancient fables 
concerning the Heathen gods may be (b 
explained as to remove Plato’s ohjccdioi]-, 
T’/z. by fuppofing them allegorical ac- 
counts of diitcient parts in natural philo- 
fophy ; but as thefe explications were not 
obvious to mankind, we find in fa(fl that 
thofc fables hurt ^the morals of the people. 
And at any rare thefe ambiguities of ex- 
prefUon ought to.^bc excluded fll^m a Rate 
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where they are fuppoied to bc; pcrfoSUy 
£ncere, and plain in all their words and 
acilions. 

Pl^to was not a foe to poetry if it was 
virtuous and moderate, not tending to in- 
flame the paflions, or corrupt the tafte and 
fancy. He proceeds upon the fame prin- , 
ciples with regard to mufle, painting, 
the public dances, as thefe have gp<9tsn- 
fluence on the manners of a people ; and 
even though a people are corrupted, yet li- 
centious poetry and painting, and mufic, 

■^tend ftill to corrupt them more. Poetry is 
wonderfully adapted for Influencing young 
and tender minds, and often leaves impref- 
lions that remain through the whole life. 
How much is it therefore to be regreted that 
there are fo much of our modern poetry and 
other writings, which inllcad of being more 
chaftc and virtuous than thofe of the an- 
cients, or more ufeful for corredling the 
follies', and Toothing the cares of life, that 
they arc ff'i’ten the rcvci\‘e’ in every article, 

and 
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and rather tend to corrupt the head and 
the heart ? 


I was now pi’eparing to give a fhort ab* 
ftra«5t of Plato’s dialogues ; but a friend fug- 
gelled, that there were many objecftions a- 
gainft Plato in Lord Bolinbroke’s late works. 
Having confultcd them, I was ftruck with 
and fcemed to myfelf like one who 
hatl^t>i .7 rolling Sy fiphus’s Jlone, and, that 
it was now tumbled down again upon me to 
the bottom of the hill. Whatever reafon 


there may be in political difputes, there can 
be none in philofophic, for yielding to the 
authority of great names. Violent decla- 
mations and bold aflertions may fometimes 
fcrve a jobb in politics, and gain temporary 
credit : philofophy appeals to the dccifion of 
fair argument. I Ihall therefore endeavour 
to lliew the injufticc of feme of the molt 
material objedlions, believing that this may 
be enough to fatisfy any candid perfon con- 
cerning the whole. It would be a tedious 
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dally feeing there are very few quotations 
or references given by his Lordfliip to con- 
du(5f us. Few people would be willing fo 
follow through a minute inquiry ; other 
avocations are urging us to hafeen. 

In his fifth letter on hiftory he fays, ** No- 
“ thing can be truer than that maxim of 
“ Solon^s, impertinently enough cen ^tre/ y 
by Plato, in. one of his wild of 

laws, yljfidue addifeens ad fenium perveniod* 
into. This cenfure is not to be found in the 
books of laws, but in the fevenih book of 
' his republic, adb. It is of no confequence 
to inquire whether Plato* there oppofes the 
authority of Solon or no, if his principles 
are juft. He infifts upon it, and who can 
deny “ that youth is the propereft feafon 
for learning ? that old people are as imfit for 
hard ftudy as for running races? and that 
all fevere and numerous labours, either of 
body or mind, are proper for young men 
only'?” This maxim of Solon’s occurs again 
in the drogue Laches, 'v^h’ere its true mean- 
ing. 
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lug is foutid : and a miftaken meaning of it 
is refuted in the dialogue de philofophia, tO 
'hoth- which wc refer in the following ab* 
ilradt. 

VoL. lit. p. 356. ** It was tod pre* 
** fumptuous in Plato to aflert that the Di-* 
'* vine Being had need of a plan, like fome 
architeB, to conduft the gpe?r de* 
“^ign.when he railed the fabrick of the 
“ univerfe.” /litf. This, I believe, will not 
be found in Plato. Timasiis fays, poetically, 
“ That this vifible world was made after 
a celeftial and eternal pattern ; that, fays he, 
is manifeft, feeing the world is beautiful, and 
the author of it is good. “This world is the 
mod beautiful of all prododlions, and he the 
faefl; of all caulcs.” Vol. III. p. 29. Serra* 
nus's edition. Again, p. 37. “When there- 
fore the Creator and Father of the univerfe 
oblerved it moving and alive, in relcmblanco 
of the immortal gods, he was rejoiced and 
delighted with his work.” <bi‘c. But lie no 
where lays the Efc»ty had need plan. 

C ''Jv‘j20. 
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P. J20. When Plato fpeaks of dxmons, or 
inviflblefpiritual natures, he fays, “ We mufl: 
“ take thefe upon tradition.” Upofi Juch 
refpeflablc aiithorit'j did thl" divine Plato vend 
to his *own and fntnre ages all the myjlerious 
nonfcnj'e that Pythagoras and he had imported 
from the Eajicrn fchools,&cc» ydnf It appears 
plainly that Plato did not believe thefe {lo- 
ries ; but he treats them with decency 
caufc <hcy were opinions eflablilhed long^ie- 
forchis time, which it would not have been 
lafe for him to contradi^l. His exprels Avords 
are, “ We mull believe them in obedience to 
thclaivf' Vol.III. p.40. In the fifth book of 
laws he fays, “ That no man of fenfe would 
attempt to alter Avhat had been eftablidicd 
by ancient tradition concerning the gods 
and dxmons.” And in theEpinomis, “That 
thefe are things we know nothing about.” 
Befide all this, Ave know that the notions of 
dxmons, and their rank in the Heathen 
thcogony,was eflablifticd hy Hefiod, long be- 
fore tlie days either of Plato or Pythagoras; 
and, vvhi^ is ftrange, hi^L'ordfhip had even 

^ faid 
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/aid fo not long before. One can hardly 
think that thefe attacks proceed from wane 
of candor: they at leall fliow how great is 
the power of violent prejudices where people 
arc governed by them. What othes caule 
can we poflibly adign for that unfair account 
which Bolingbroke gives of the life of Py- 
thagoras ? wherein fcarce any good thing is 
^me^ioned of him or his difciplcs; themean- 
in|^of their good a(5lionsds perverted, and 
any reports to Pythagoras’s diflionour, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, arc all alTumcd as 
truths. 

P. 535. “ Plato’s vague and figurative man- 
ner of writing, gave occafion for believ- 
“ ing either a material or immaterial foul.” 

People may have taken occafion to go 
wrong; but there is not anything that appears 
more manifeftly through the whole of Plato’s 
works, than that he believed tlie foul, or 
thinking fubftanep, to be immaterial, as will 
appear by the following anfwer. Vdl. IV. 
p. 107. “ Poor t)acier may not'^fcruple to 
O 2 .affirm 
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** affirm, and pioufly believe, that, accdrd- 
ing to Plato, motion was imprinted oa 
** matter by the fame fpirit who created 
** matter.’* Plato, in his tenth book 

of lawe, defines the Ibul to be r/v felf-ntoving 
fttbjimee. Hence he infers that the foul is 
the origin and firft mover of all things that 
Itave been, are, or fhall be. He obferves 
alfo, that atheifts ufe the word Naturel^rr^ 
propetly j for if mind is elder than air ^d 
fire, ti’r. mind is the canfe of all. The whole 
llrain of his arguments is to that purpofe: 

Mind is elder than matter, becaufe the mover 
is fuperior to that ’which is moved.'* *Tis true, 
that in Timseus God is rejirefented as redu- 
cing tlte dilcordant motions of matter, like 
Ovid’s chaos, into order ; but that docs not 
exclude the fuppofition that the fame Spirit 
created matter. Accordingly Plato, in his 
politician, fuppofes, that the motions of all 
material natures, when left to thcmiclves, 
will run into difordcr 'at laft, and need the 
amending hand of their great Author. So 
aJfo faid Jfaac Ncwioj},' 

Socrates 
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' SGfQti^A TiSa, on^that day^^co he.waa^co 
die^tgjseKd .tbatiAi^jSAgpras^ whUe^hc zc^ 
ecwQted for cherphiznomena of nature, J)ad> 
not regard enough to final caufes»— This 
obfervation was in itlelf ftriilly juft, apd at 
the fame time was intended to point out, in, 
a ftrong but artful manner, the injuftice of 
the Athenians, who had condemned Socrates 
'fprrljlSpiety. But from thence.Bolingbroke 
alld^;d^, that Soemtes would have pret^ded 
to exjdain the works of nature by the moral 
iitnels or unhtnefs of things; and aferibes a 
long .train, of .weak reafonings to him, tyhich 
every 0ne who is acquainted with the cha- 
ra^fterioCSqcrates^tvill ealily fee that they arc 
fuppefitkim^vvithout any foundation.’.. He 
dia? ^‘■Soqrates delpiied phyllcs and ,re-j 
** forted.to ’ The.trtuhris, 

that,!^ Socrates,, all. dark, and unner- 

tain in the, various lyftems. of hb predo* 
“ ^ceSjara, was faiisfied, that it was better to 
** rfcft contented with the general ykw of 
♦* nature open to all, than adopt any .one 
f* of them ; and having applied'l^i^i^i^ 

“ *ir miote 
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** promote the pradlice as well as the theory 
** of moral philofophy amongft his fcllow- 
** citizens by his example and precept, he 
merited the liigheft efteem and admifa- 
" tiqn of mankind.* ’* It may be obferved, 
that in the place referred to by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Socrates is exprefsly and anxioufly 
avoiding a minute explication of the me-, 
chanical caufes of things, becaufe he 
lb little fuccels in attempting it ; and th/irc- 
fore he contents himfclf with afluming a few 
general felf-evident principles, not with the 
intent to explain nature from thofe meta- 
phyfical principles, but only as fufHcient for 
his purpofe at that time, to fupport and illu- 
llrate an argument for the immortality of 
the foul, founded on this metaphyfical prin- 
ciple, viz. ** That it is impolTlble for two 
contrary qualities to exift together in the 
fame rubje«5l.”-When Pythagoras and Plato 
inculcate, that the tumult of the paflions 
Ihould be quieted, and tfuth contemplated 
with'a pure and unprejudiced mind, nothing 
^ ' can 

** Accoiutt of Sir Ifaac Newtoifr ploiofoplilcal tiilcoverie", p. 30. 
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can ^ow the importance of that advice more 
than the perveriion of it ; for Bolingbroke 
will have it, that they bid you Ihut your 
eyes j abftradl from your fenfes and external 
objc( 5 b; rife in contemplation to thp real 
elTences and metaphylical principles of things, 
and fee all things in God, (6v. 

Pif 1 27. “ Such were the ideas of Plato, 
f;nd fuch is the phantalUc Icience ^hich 
perverts the whole order of real Icience, by 
** pretending to defeend ^BMi from Icienti- 
“ fical and axiomatical knowledge down to 
particular knowledge, £\nd from univer- 
“ fills to fmgularl,” cj’c. If Plato had af* 
fumed thofe axioms or general principles in 
the random way that Bolingbroke alledges, 
then his objcdlion had been unanfwerablc. 
Lord Bacon obferves, Nov. Org. Aph. 103. 
that when a number of particular fadb are 
difeovered in natural philofophy, we are not 
to proceed immediately to feek more fails, 
at leaft we are not to reft in that pfocefe 
alone. Thefe, fays he, when collided, will. 
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no doubt, -promote knbwledgd^Mibfeffil^lrtsl 
Minora verofperatidafiinf- a novA 
turn, (ex particulafibus illls certa tjia^ re- 
gula eduBwum ) qiue rut flu nova particolaria 
indic^.<ut^defignetit. Our. road-, hepiroceeds, 

.does not Ire upon a plain, but upon air a&eaj^ 
and defcent ; afcending to axioms^ and d^- 
Icending to operations.” As if he had faid, 
** The genuine method of inveftigatVbh a- 
fcends as it were<b)rfteps analytically to ^me 
general principle, and having arrived .at this 
general princ^pl^many confequcnces are fyn- 
thetically deduced from it.” That this ge- 
nuine method w,as Plato’s, Lord Bacon can- 
didly owns, Aphor. 105. 'At indu6lio^ qua ad 
inventionem demonjlrationem flientiarum 

artium erit utilisy naturam feparare debet per 
rgeSiones excbiflones debit as ; ac deinde pojl 

negativas quot fitfficiunty fuper aflirmativas con- 
cludere; quod adhuc fa£lum non efly nec tentattim 
certCy nift tantummodo a Platone, qui ad ex^ 
cutiendas definitiones& ic^eas, haccerte forma 
induliionis aliquatenus utitur. If indeed one 
docs not ^Xnow or advert to the firft half of 

this 
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this method, he may be very liable to objedi 
4gainft the ieeond^ 

P. 140. ** When he finks from thele Inia-* 
** ginary heights of enthufiafm and fahb 
** fublime, he finks down, and lower no 
** writer can fink, into a tedious Socratical 
irony ; into certain flimfy hypothetical 
“ realbnings* that prove nothing,” i^c. 
AnC. General affirmations prove nothing. In 
the mean tiinc one may reafonably afic, whe- 
ther it is probable that fo many men of eriii- 
nent learning, tafte and genius, in ancient 
and modern times, have been miftaken in 
admiring Plato aS a fine writer, rather than 
Lord Bolingbroke who condemns hint ? 

Longinus fpeaking of Homer, Plato, 
Demofthenes, fays, “ No age or generation 
of men has as yet been lb far capable of in-* 
fatuation, through the madnefs of enDy^ but 
have yielded up, and prel'ented them with 
the rewards of victory ; which hithertc*they 
have enjoyed wirtiout interruption, and pro'- 
P bably 
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bably will enjoy while the world ftands.” 
Horace is allowed to have been a man of 
fine tafte and found fenfe, yet he mentions 
the elegance of Plato’s writings as an in- 
flance of the happy efTcdfs of found philofo- 
phy. *Scribendi rcile fapere ejl et principium 
et fins; hoc tibi Socratica; poterunt ojlenderc 
chart£. He makes himfelf be bantered 
for not writing often enough, though he 
gave himfelf ftudjous airs, by carrying fucli 
great companions as Plato, Menander, Eifpo- 
lis and Archilochus with him to the country. 
Lord Shaftfbury’s opinion has been already 
, <|uored, and we may let thefc fuffice ; for I 
can only quote authorities <0 oppofe autho- 
rity, when unfupported by any proof, 

P. 141. He makes ill-natured infinuations 
againfl Plato’s moral chara« 5 ter, and the rea- 
Ions of his voyages to Sicily, <6*^. yirfi His 
voyages toSicily have been clearly accounted 
for already by a plain narrative of the fatSls. 
There have been fome fodlifh verfes forged 
and afci ibed to Plato, and fome idle Lories 

told. 
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told, that in the judgment of every unpreju- 
diced perfon mufl: appear to refute themfelves; 
neverthclefs Bolingbroke has raked toge- 
ther at random Ae nioft part of thofe fto- 
ries and flanders, though they appeared tc 
us fo trifling, or fo obvioufly abiurd, that 
it would be a lois of time to refute them. 
I fliall only add, that the friendflrip of Cha- 
brias, Phocion, Ifocrates, Demofthencs, and 
indeed almofl: of every good man in that age 
in which he lived, concur to prove his worth. 
Ariftotle, though jealous enough of his ma- 
ker’s fame, yet in his epitaph reprefentsPlato 
as a perfon of I'o much goodnefs, that a bad 
man ought not even to prefume to praife him. 

In many of thefe objeeftions Bolingbroke 
avails himfelf much the authority of 

Lord Bacon ; but he does not keep within 
the fame bounds, and is adluated by a diffe- 
rent fpirit. Lord Bacon planned the ge- 
nuine method of .inquiring into nature, in 
his Novum Organum, and has rejected' Ari- 
Ilotle and Plato as infuffieient guides in thefe 
P 2 - matters— 
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matters — juflly. What Bacon has objected 

to Pl^to, relates to him only as a mtural 
philofoplicr, not as a woralifl, which was his 
principal charac^lcr. Maitkind are more apt 
to bctlcd by fafhion and authority than by 
truth } it was therefore ncceffary that Lord 
Bacon hiould deinolifh thofe ierviJo regards 
that had been paid to Ariftotlc and Plato, 
before he could eftablifli a better lyhcni. 
But jlow, when.tiiat better fyllem is efta* 
bli/licd, we may ftill admire the Timsus as 
an inimitably beautiful compofition, and the 
only remaining monument of the ancient 
Pythiigoric philolbphy, Timscus’sovvn work 
is Hill extant ; Plato has 6ut paraphrafed it 
with fome cmbellilhmcnts, and tranflated it 
from the Italian ftyle into elegant Greek. 

It is very evident that Plato neither defired 
nor expe^ed that work to be confidered as 
a flandard; on the contraiy, it manifcflly 
aiipcMr^ that he was ai’.xiou'ly defrous to 
giaiid againll fiich an event: othervvife why 
Ihoukl 1 imscus confcls, that “at ueft he can 
“ pretpud to tell only a pi\jbabie ftory?” or 

^vifh 
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wUh ttat ** both the heaj^r and ther^’cakcB 
“ may remember they arc but men?” or can- 
fHiUyiavice any one to give a better aoepnat^ 
and declare that fueb a one would not be kiS 
enemy but his friend ? and, ,as il that Jwer/S 
not yet enough* when he has done* XuiMeBf 
prays, that he may be corre«5leJ if any thingj 
has been faid amils ; and that his fool inay 
reeeive the beft and moft perfeik of all, me- 
dicines, Jinowlcdge, to enable him for the 
future to give a juft account of the heavenly 
bodies. 

T H E ftudy of nature will afford employ- 
ment to the iiKjhifitive in all ages. We 
ought not to delpifc the ingenious, thougli 
unfuccefsful eifbrts of former times, elpccial- 
ly leeing we owe fo many of our boafted 
modern difeoveries to the valuable hints re- 
ceived from them. ’Tis true there are fonie 
things in the I'initeus concerning the foul of 
the world, and other mctaphylical drxSkrines 
of the Pythagoreans, that are obfeurej ne- 
verthelcfs it wouM be doing injuftice to that 

work 
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work merely to make apologies for it. Its 
beauty conlidered as a poem is extraordi- 
nary, and it contains many hints that have 
been improved fince that*time, and accounts 
for tjje phaenomcna of nature, not by meta- 
pbyfical principles, as Bolingbroke imagines, 
but by the laws of mechanifm in a manner 
truly philofophical, as will appear, at leaft in 
part, by the following abftradt. I cannot 
hclp.obfcrving, that there is fuch an air of 
violence and pafTlon in all Bolingbroke’s 
cenfurcs, that it would diminifli a good deal 
of their value even fuppofing they were juft ; 
for the Ipirit of railing is the reverfe of phi- 
lofophy ; and indeed no* true philolbphy 
could juftify writings of fuch pernicious 
tendency as his Lordfliip’s ; fo deftrueftive of 
religion and the hopes of a future ftate. 
But I lhall leave thefe to be conlidered by 
others, and conclude with the authority of 
one who is confelfedly a judge in thefe mat- 
ters, namely, the author of the eflay on the 
writings and genius of Mr. Pope. 


“ When 
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V Wh EN Tully attempted poetry, he bc- 
■** icamc as ridiculous asBoiingbrokc when he 
** attempted philofopliy or divinity. We 
“ look in vain for that genius which produ- 
** ced the diflertation on parties in the jedi- 
** ous philofophical works, of which it is no 
“ exagerated fatire to fay. That thereafon-* 
ing of them is fophiftical and inconclufive, 
“ the ftyle diffufe and verbofe,and thelearn- 
“ ingfeemingly contained in,fhem not drawn 
“ from the originals, but picked up and pur- 
“ loined froniFrench critics andtranflations, 
“ and particularly from Baylc, from Rapin, 
“ and Thomadin, together with the aflifli- 
“ ance that our Cadworth and Stanley hap- 
“ pily afforded a writer confeflcdly ignorant 
“ of the Greek tongue, who yet has the in- 
“ fufferable arrogance to vilify andcenfure, 

‘ ‘ and think he can confute the beft writers 
“ in that language.” 

But after all, the moft cffctStual refutation 
of thefe and the like objedlions would be had 
from an acquaint^ince with Plato’s works 

ihc”iftlvcs. 
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thtfmiclvest At the fame time a nobler id- 
vantage would be obtaii ^ ; bebaufe it isim-^ 
poflible to read them with any tolerable de^ 
gree of candor and in^jartiality, without 
feeling for truth and the interefts of vistue. 
For this reafon I fliall now proceed to give 1 
Ihort account of thefe dialogues; not fo 
compleat indeed, nor fo accurate as I could 
wilh, being opprefled with other affairs; but 
if they can appear ufeful or important in 
this curfory view, how much more beautiful 
muft thele works themlelves be 1 


Efu/ of the fecond Part. 



A 


GENERAL VIEW 

O F 

PLATO’S DIALOGUES. 

M ost part of thefe dialogues are mu- 
tually connedfed, and tend to illu- 
ftfate one another. That was prin- 
cipally confidercd in the following arange- 
ment, though a ftri<5t regard to it did not 
feem abfolutely neceffary. 

EUTHYPHRON. 

T H I s dialogue teaches us to beware of 
afcribing to God any thing unwor- 
thy of the Divine Nature. Euthyphron was 
a bigot, who believed all the poetical fables 
concerning their gods, and who, frofti his 
great pretences to fanftity, was going to ac- 
Q cnfc 
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cufe his own father of murder, for this reafon. 
A hired fervanc of theirs quarrelled with one 
of the flaves and murdered him. Euthy- 
phron’s father feized the ^fellow, put him in 
chains, and threw him into a dungeon ; then 
fent to the interpreter of the laws to know 
what fhould be done. . In the mean time he 
negledled to take care of the wretch, and he 
died of cold and hunger. In this aqcufa- 
tion Euthyphroii pretends that he aded a 
holy part, and imitated the gods ; for Jupi- 
ter imprilbned his own father for his injuftice, 
and Saturn again caftrated his father for a 
fimilar reafon. EWthyphron defines holinefs 
to be that which is agreeiible to the gods. 
Socrates obferves to him, that according to 
his own account the gods frequently differed 
in their opinions of right and wrong, and 
had frequent feditions and wars among them- 
felvcs. Then holinels, faid he, is, “That 
“ which is agreeable to all the gods.” But 
Socrates alks, whether the gods loved any 
thing becauie it was holy, or if the thing 
was 'holy becaufe the godk loved it ? After 

fcvcral 
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ieveral fruitlefs attempts to anfwer this diffi- 
culty, Euthyphron puts it off till fome other 
time. 

A P O* L O G I A. 

I N the former dialogue Socrates is fuppofed 
to be waiting at the portico of the Areo- 
pagus till the hour of his trial Ihould conic 
on ; and therefore, as a proper fcqnel, wc 
have his apology, full of that genuine force 
and evidence which atteilds truth and ju- 
ftice, and that dignity of mind which be- 
came Socrates. There is a greater limplicity 
in this performance than^y of Plato’s other 
pieces. ’Tis probjible that he copied Socrates 
on this occalion more accurately than ufual. 
We may obferve, that Socrates was con- 
demned by a majority of three votes only. 

C R I T O 

C Omes to Socrates in prifon, and offers 
to procure his efcape, which he refufes; 
and fliows how iaconfiftent it would be for 
him now to catch banifhment contrary to 
the law, who at the beginning of his trial 
CL 2 had , 
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had rcfufed to accept of banifhmtlif 
confent of the law. How could he recofn*' 
mend obedience to the laws at Thebes, who 
himfelf had broken thenf at Athens ? The 
revelling Theflalians would not mind hiiili j 
he could not carry his fons with him to 
ThelTaly, and his friends could take as much 
care of them when he was removed to the 
other world as when he was removed to 
Thellaly. Befidc?, as he was now paft feyenty 
years of age, what repiained of life, accord- 
ing to the courfe of nature, would not be 
worth fo much pains. 

P H iE D‘0 

C ONTAINS his difeourfes on the immor- 
tality of the foul, which he made in 
prifon that day when he was to die. This 
piece is generally known and admired *. 
Thele four dialogues are like the different 
a<fts of a tragedy; but they are only likp 
them; which, I believe, has deceived /ome 
of oiy critics. All violent emotions of the 

mind 

* Some unavoidable accidents pre\cntcd the giving an ab*» 
.'Tils dialogue. 
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mind wei^ as much as poflible, excluded 
from Plato's Republic. Tragedy may be 
called reprefentation of charadters and 
events of the important and folemn kind^ 
Terror and pity are powerful paflions in the 
human breaft, and poets almolt without ex> 
ception, from the time when they contended 
for a goat by thofc poems, have applied 
themfclves to move pity and terror. But 
Plato’s views were more enlarged. V Wc 
** ourfclves are tragic poets, fays he, imita^ 
** tors of the bejl and finejl lifCf 'which ive y2ry 
** is the truejl tragedy.** Plato in thefe dia- 
logues not only moves our compaflion for 
fullering innocence and worth, but repre- 
fents for our inftrudlion the fteadinefs of a 
good man in the caufe of truth, and the 
happy cffedls of a well fpent life when one 
comes to die. Plato has clearly defined the 
prccife effedl that this dialogue muft Aecef- 
farilyf .have on every unprejudiced reader, 
fuc^^/z. as it had upon Phaedo, who was 
prelSilc at the difeourfe, Q^mobrehi ne- 
que admodui^ comnKnrcbar."' — “ Ncque 

'' ruifus 
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** rurfus aiflliciebar latitia,**— Sed rcvera 
** afiedhis quidam mirus, atque infolita 
lupcatis dolorUque permixtio die inva* 
«* ferat.’* 

T HE AGES 

I S a youth defirous of knowledge and im- 
provement, that he may become ufeful 
and rcfpedlable in the ftate ; but he has no 
diftindt idea what kind of knowledge he 
{lands in need of^ and begs of Socrates to be 
admitted as one of his difciples ; for he had 
feen many youths prodigioufly improved by 
his company. Socrates tells him, that was 
a very uncertain affair, bccaufe the fuccefs of 
any of his fcholars depended not on himfclf^ 
but on their being acceptable to the daemon 
that attended him from his youth. Socrates 
mentions feveral inflances where the daemon 
had given him the ufual fignal, and he 
had ^iflTuaded fome of his fcholars, in con- 
lequcnce of it, from proceeding in their in- 
tended enterprizes, and they who difobeyed 
had been tmfbf lunate. Thefe things feni 
contrived to infpire TheiigeS with patience, 
«. modefty. 
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modefty, and dgcibUity of temper, which s 
youth of genius and quick parts common^ 
{lands very much in need of, in order to 
allow himfelf to •be compleatly and regu- 
larly inllriufled , 

DE PHILOSOPHIA. 

T Wo young men were rivals; one of 
them was unlearned and the other 
picqued himielf upon hisjcnowledge.^ So- 
crates deHres him to explain what it was 
CO be a philofopher : and the youth quotes 
that verfe of So\on,y4Ji(iue addifcens ad Jenium 
pervenio, Socrates fays, that at firft he ima- 
gined the young'nian had fpoken fomething 
to the purpofe, but upon further inquiry 
found his meaning to be, that a philofopher 
was one who made it his foie bufinels to 
learn a variety of things as long as he lived. 
This opinion Socrates refutes pcrlpicuoufly. 
The wifeft and beft of men in this imperfe<5l 

{late 

• 

* Ijff tlie Rqniblic, book 6th, we find, thet Theages h9d tvery 
quality which might make him abandon philofophy, but was re« 
flrained by one flrong britfle, liis weak conflitution, tliat made 
fiim unfit for civil offices. 
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ilate of being, will, no d6obt,'be learnlf^ 
alwii^s fomcthing every day: but then it 
would be a very abfurd inference from ihfe 
common-place truth, that to be a philofo- 
pher ^ to be perpetually ftudying Ibme new 
art, or trade, or fcience, and only filling one’s 
head with an incoherent jumble of know- 
ledge inccffantly to the end of life. Mo- 
derate labour and meat are beft for the body, 
moderate Hudies^^and purfoits for the mind. 

! A pliilofopher is not he who glances at every 
art without thorough knowledge ; for luch 
a one would be ufelefs fo long as there were 
* tradefmen in the world who would each ex- 
cel him in his particular calling: but philo- 
fophy is that fcience which makes men bet- 
ter, and difeerns between good and bad. 
This fcience is intended for the ufe of civil 
fbciity, as well as private perfbns. Juftice 
being punijhnent propei ly infliiledf that is, a 
difeernment between good and bad. He who 
cannot difeern between l;Jie good and bad 
amoiigd mankind cannot know himfelf fee- 
ing he is a man : he ivhd does not know 

himfelf 
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himfelf cannot be a wife man. Hence the 
oracle ac Dclphos recommended the exercife 
of juftice and wifdom. That which makes us 
underiland when*to punifti aright is juftice: 
to difcern both ourfelves and others js wif- 
dom ; therefore juftice and wifdom are the 
fame. This may be extended to focieties 
and princes as well as private perfons. By 
this the duties of each particular ftation are 
dilcemed, civ. Philofopliy therefore is not 
a general fmattering in various fciences and 
arts, but fomething vaftly different. 

THE^TETUS 

I S fuppofed to *be a dialogue written by 
Euclid, from Socrates’s account of his 
converfation with that youth. The charac- 
ter of Thesetetus is amiable. Theodorus the 
mathematician commends his fine genius; 
and Socrates, a little before his death, had 
foretold to Euclid, that that youth would 
lignalize himfelf when he grew up. Accord- 
ingly we find that he was an eminent mathe- 
matician for ihdfc times; and Euclid had 
R been 
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been juft takuig his leave <>f him whte hd 
pafled by Megara from the battle Of Qorinth^ 
where he was much Wounded* and where he 
had behaved with Hgnal bravery, though he 
was a^ifted with a dyfentery. Their re* 
fledlions on this man’s worth makes Euclid’s 
friend the more defirous of hearing the dia* 
logue ; which a .fervant reads. In this, aS 
in all his dialogues, it is impollible to de-* 
Icrib^ the beauty<of his ftenery. It is pro- 
pofed to enquire into the nature of know- 
ledge ; Thextetus calls it Senfation, accord- 
ing to Protagoras’s notion, who faid, That 
every thing was to every man Juft what it 
appeared to him. That, properly fpcaking, 
no one thing really is ; but what we c^ 
exiftence is only a perpetual flux and mix- 
ture of generation and diflblution, A* 
greeably to this alfo, whatever any ftatc 
thinks to be for its intereft, is really fo ; ho- 
nourable and diftionourable, juft and unjuft, 
holy and unholy, are all, arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the particular will ctf difl^ent 
Hates, and alter their natilfe whenever the 

ftate 
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(late alters its opinion. Socrates propol^ 
to refme thoft notions. But it would make 
them loie light of their firll inquiry con'* 
ceming knowledge. Then Socrates as it 
were happens to fay. That the character 
of peoj^ bred up from their youth about 
courts of law, and in managing pleas and 
contentions between men, compared with 
the charaiffer of one truly inftru<fted in phi- 
lofophy, differs as much Ms a Have differs 
from a free man. Toilluflratc this aflertion 
he draws their two charadters in a very ftrik- 
ing manner, to which we muft refer. Theo- 
dorus ** If you could perfuade every 
one of what you fay, as you have done 
** me, there would be more peace and fewer 
evils among men.'* Socrat. “ It is impof- 
fible that evil Ihould be entirely abolifhed ; 
there is a neceflity that good Ihould always 
meet with oppofition, except among thegods: 
but evils ncceflarily furround mortal nature, 
and this world ; wjierefore we Ihould endea- 
vour to fly thither with aU fpeed. Our flight 
confifts in refembllngG OD as much as pofli Me, 
R 2 and 
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and this refemblance confifts in Knowledge, 
Righteoufnefs and Holinefs. It is however 
no eafy matter to perfuade the vulgar, that 
the reafons for which they fly from vice and 
follov virtue are not good, viz. “ To avoid 
an ill reputation and acquire a good one.” 
That, in my opinion, is an old wife’s fable. 
Let us therefore thus alTert the truth ; “ God 
is not by any means unjuft, but as much as 
it is^^offible to imagine, moft Juft; and no 
one refembles God more than he who, to 
his utmoft, is moft juft. Concerning this a 
man’s a(ftivity, or his indolence and floth, 
arc truly known. The knowledge of this is 
true wifdom and virtue, and not to know it 
glaring ignorance and vice. All other ima- 
gined acutenefs is opprelTive in public go- 
vernment, and in trades and merchandizes 
is dirty. They who are unjuft in words and 
adlions, it were better not to allow them that 
they are vaftly ingenious rogues ; for they 
arc proud of the reproach : they imagine 
people think them no contemptible fellows, 
and not the bane of the earths but of a cha-? 

ra<fter 
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rafter proper for fucceeding and making a 
fortune in the world,” This very accu** 
rate and curious dialogue is continued at 
great length after thefe refleftJons, and fe- 
veral falfe definitions of knowledge ^re re- 
futed *. 

EUTHYDEMUS. 

T hat fophift ai)d his brother pretended 
they could teach virtue, and teach it 
in a little time : but they began with quib- 
bles. Socrates takes up the difcourfe, and 
proves to the youth whom they were pre- 
tending to inftruft,’ that all the external 
blefiings of life ‘are in themfelves neither 
good nor bad, but become fuch according 
as they are wifely or unwifely ufed : and at 
the conclufion begs of the fophifts to teach 
the youth wifdom. Then the eldeft Ibphift 
begins and amufes him with quirks, which 
provokes one of the by-ftanders : the other 
fophift interpofes with new quibbles, which 
provokes him ftilf more. Socrates takes up 
• the 

* This dialogue is ruppofeJ to have happened immediately 
before he ipet with Euihypliron. » 
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, i^e Aifcourfe, bec&ufe they were like to hk 
oat0 The fophiA makes a curjenis quibble 
tm the nature of contradiAion» and doiies 
that fuch a thing is pofHble. If I, fays he, 
^peak^according to the nature of the iub- 
jedt, and you do not, then you ipeak about 
ibmething clfe ; but if we i^ak about dif- 
ferent things, how can we contradid one 
another. This was a famous argument of 
Frot^oras*s, whafaid, ** That man was the 
ftandard of all things to himfelf.** This ib- 
phill was of the fame opinion ; and faid. 
That there could be no ignorance nor error. 
If fo, faid Socrates, what in the name of won- 
der do you come here to* teach ? Did not 
you two, a little ago, profels to teach virtue? 
Oh! replies the fophift, do not tell me what 
I faid perhaps a year ago ; that has nothing 
to do with my argument juft now. Socrates 
however refutes this argument, and proceeds 
to fome moral oblcrvations. Then the fo- 
phift begins again to quibble, and is led into 
man^ abfurd and ridiculous alTertions. For 
example, he affirmed that he knew all things 

always. 
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thvays, and uadertakes to prove thatrS&r 
crates did ib^ and makes out his proof 
quibbles* That fame captious manner is cod^ 
tinued in many inftances to the end of the 
dialogue. Socrates llily obfervcs, Th^ the 
generality of mankind would have more 
pleafure in being refuted by theie forts of 
arguments than in refuting. Then he leaves 
them. At the end of the dialogue he ob- 
viates an objedlion that bad been made ei 
gainll fpending one’s time in thofe philofb- 
phical difputes. It was the remark of one 
who was a fmatterer in politics and philofo- 
phy, one whom Prodicus would have called 
an inhabitant of the borders^ who lived upon 
the confines of both, but was intimately 
acquainted with neither, and yet pretended 
to determine on what he did not underftand. 

PROTAGORAS. 

T He introduction and feenery of this 
dialogue arejijeautiful, and the afleCted 
dignity and folemnity of the fophift finely 
painted. Protagoras fays that he can teach 

virtue ; 
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virtue; Socrates doubts if it can be taught.-X 
Protagoras begins with a fable, tending to 
fticw, that juft ice and fobriety being politi- 
cal virtues, it was neceflary that all mankind 
IhonVd have fome lliare of them. He argues, 
that they are acquirable by labour and ftudy, 
btherwile there could be no punifliments ; 
and obferves, that it was no more wonder- 
ful to fee a good man have a bad fon, than 
to fee any man eminent in his art whofe fon 
was not comparable. — Socrates alks him, 
whether wifdoni, temperance, juftice, forti- 
tude, holinefs, were parts of virtue, or fepa- 
rate diftintft virtues. He fays, they are parts 
of virtue. Socrates pufhes'him by queftions, 
and reduces him to difficulties, which he en- 
deavours to evade, by running out into long 
Ipeeches, which Socrates pretends that ho 
cannot remember.— There is a pretty digref- 
fion concemingSimonides the poet. Socrates 
vindicates his meaning, and affirms, ** That 
indeed it ivas a dijpcult matter for any. one to 
becofne good; but "without divine affljlance it 
was im^ojpble for him to cotitinue yo.”— Then 

the 
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dkefdilptice remrns to the former queftion 
concerning temperance, fortitude, who*- 

thcr they were difierent names for the iame 
thing, or each of them had a j^culiar fub^ 
ftwee and nature of its own. Thefe things 
me inquired intoi that they might deter« 
mine, hrft, what was virtue ; and next, con" 
hder if it could be taughtt 

H I P P I A S 

% ^ 

C ONTAINS a dispute concerning the 
charaiber of Achilles and UlylTcs, in 
which the fophift is perplexed, but the que- 
Itipn is not compleatiy decided. 

CRATYLUS, 

A Long and curious dialogue concerning 
the propriety and fignification of words. 
Itcontainsmany curiousderivations of names, 
and Ihows the relation between the diffident 
lets of words in the Greek language, and the 
S lyftems 

. * HtJ^lPiAs was a confidtrablc computift, geometrician, aflro- 
l^eiided to be a dithyraiifeic and tragic poet, &}. be 
msL^ his. ovm ring, cut «iid engraved his (eaV wove and nudo 
hit own clothes, {^ted hit oWn ginOct niade his own ihoes, and 
bad a prodigious meiQor/* • 
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fyftems of philofophy that had prevailed 
different times in.Greecc^ 

G O R G I A S 

P Rqpesses himfelf a teacher of oratory, 
which introduces the queftion, ** What 
is oratory?” Goi^ias d^nes it, ** The art 
of perfuafion.” But it is affced. To what 
purpofe this perfuafion Ihould tend? and who 
are t^e moft proptr perfoils to perfuade on 
particular occurrences. The argument is- 
brought to this point, T'hat a true oj^tttar 
never makes a bad ufe of his eloquerxe; or, 
that jujlice and tnie oratory arc injeparable,^* 

Then Polus takes up the diipute; and 
Socrates calls rhetoric a pradical Jkillt in giv- 
ing pleafure and entertainment, which, he 
fays, agrees to cookery. Then he calls it a 
kind of flattery; and that rhetoric, cookery, 
paftry,lbphiftry, are all branches of the fame 
bufinefs. — He obferves, that people are im- 
pofed upon by appearances ; for an orator 
who can raife money fromwthe fiate, or ba- 
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nilh or caufe flay one at his pleafure, nnlefs « 
he does theie things for jufl reafons, more 
unhappy than if he wanted that power. 
Hence 4t oomqs {p be difputed, whether a, 
prpiperous wicked man may be faid^o be 
happy^ This is denied 'by Socrates, who af- 
firms, that his pacing unpuniflied is an ag- 
gravation of his mifery. In the firft place 
he proves, *‘That it is a greater evil to injure 
thaUrtp, be injured.” Secdhdly,That having 
done evil, it is better to be puniflied for it, 
becaufe juft punifliments tend to cure the 
foul of its vice. “ Vice is the difcafe of the 
foul ; puniihment tends to correct and cure 
theie mental dileafes,” ^c. 

•* 

CAt i.icj.ES interpofes here. If you fay 
theie >thinp ferioufly Socrates, and if they 
are true, our whole courfe of life muft be 
inverted ; for we a<ft direcftly oppofite to what 
we fhould do. But, fays Socrates, this is 
the deciflon of phljofophy. Callicles replies, 
your arguments are good according to legal, 
but not by naturiU juftice. By legal juftice 
S 2 jU 
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*it is more dilhononrable to injurfe thin tdbe 
injured : by natural right it is the cbhtrary* 
Laws are only artificial conftitutions, 
philofophy is ready to millead find make one 
quite ^j^orant of the arts and ways of life. 
A fmall notion of philofophy may do well 
enough for a young man, but for an old 
man to philofophize is intolerable. Believe 
me, Socrates, you pufh the bufinefs of philo- 
fophteing too far, and expofe yourfclf to the 
infults of worthlefs fellows. Take my ad"^ 
vice; lay afide your difputation, ftudy the 
acutenefe of bufinefs, and quit thofe trifles - 
that tend to keep you always a poor man,'«^r, 
— Callicles’s notion was, that right is found-’ 
(cd in power ; hence the poet celebrated Her- 
cules who carried off Gcryon^s cattle With- 
out either giving him a price or getting 
them in a prefent. — Again, he fays, that re- 
llraining of our pafllons was a flavery and 
mcannefs of fpirit ; and that low-itilnded 
people, who wanted fenfe and abilities to 
obtaih the gratification of their appetites, 
began to praife temperance and lbbrietjr,d>V. 

and 
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And made ^bouc thei^i. Then the diP> 
•pate tdfitit fiji^n a life of plealure, and a Kfd 
of temperance. In the firft place.it is proved,' 
that phefure and are not fynonimohs- 
terms, nor pain and evil. From this it is in- 
ferred, that Ibme plcafures maybe good, fome 
evil. The aim of rhetoric ought to be to 
make people better. A corrupted ftate in- 
creafing in power is like a body full of dif- 
cafes, which is the worfe i5ie more it is icd. 
Then he proceeds to (hew the excellency of 
temperance and juftice, and how much more; 
one ought to be afraid of doing an injur-j than 
fitfering one . — Oratory need not boaft of its 
merit for having fometimes faved mens lives, 
navigation often does thefame without boaft- 
ing. You will be tranfported from ^gina 
for two Oboloi; and your freight from E- 
gypt, or from Pontus, for yourfclf, your wife 
and family, will coft you only two Drachmae : 
the Ihipmafler, after he has performed all 
thb, walks about Ijicc any other man, being 
conicibus^at he has bettered his paflengers 
neither m body hbr in mind. — Pericles cor- 
rupted 
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nipte4 the manners of the, people; neither 
4id the eloquence of Themjfto^^Cff.Chw^ 
tend to improve their morals,/ Harbonni^ 
docks, and walls, and revenues,, are .trifles 
to, a nation without temperance and juftice?-r 
Socrates Ihows^ that it would be in vain for 
him to engage in politics, unlefs he refolved 
to comply with the humours of the Athe- 
nians; but that was impofliblc for any orie 
whawas devoted to truth and juftice alone^ 
A>phyfician pra<Jlifing among boys, and cur- 
ing and burning them according to the tolesi 
of art, would have all the boys to condema 
him ; juft fo would Socrates have the Athe- 
nians. No good mail will accufe me unjuftly. 
A bad man may accufe, and even prevail a- 
gainft me by injuftice; but it is better tp 
fuffer undefervcdly than ftain one’s foul with 
crimes.— "Xhele things are not only true in 
themfelves, but they acquire great force allb 
from the confideration of a future ftate of 
rewards and punilhments.-r-He repeats a- 
gaiir, and inculcates that divine iimtimenc, 

“ That one ought al'wn^s to'‘be marc jfnaidjf 

doing 
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doing an irgurj than fuffiering one.*’ And rfiat> 
the true ufe of eloquence is to ferve the caulh 
^ virtue *<, 

•I O 

T He rhapfodifl was charmed and tr^nf- 
ported when he fung the verfes of Ho- 
mer, but not fo when thofc of any other poet. 
He cannot explain how this happened. So- 
crates tells him that it proceeds from enthu- 
fiafm, and compares Homer<o the loadftope, 
by which lo being touched, he acquired a 
kind of magnetic virtue, and touched 4ndi 
alie<£led others. True poetry, in like manner,, 
proceeds from infpiration, or a fort of divine 
enthunafm that Ciftinot be accounted for. 

PARMENIDES, 

A Cur I ous and abftrule dialogue. This 
philofopher, in his poems, had faid, 
that the univerfe was One. Zeno, who was 
his difciple and attendant, had written fome- 
thing to the fame purpofe. Socrates (who 
was then a young man, and Parmenides at 

that 

* It i* furpriCng that C&ro miftook the meaning of this dia. 
ia hh book Dc Orato^e, Qiiui^UIdu lia& judged better. 
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that time very old) makes fomc objedions,- 
ivhich Parmenides commends ; and delcribes 
to Socrates the proper method of inquiring ^ 
after truth. The fequel of the dialogue is an 
exaipple of that inveftigatory* method.-Hr 
There were two oppolite fefls of philolbphers 
in thole days ; the one was that of HeracU- 
tus, Protagoras, and their difci|des, who faid, 
** That every thing was in perpetual flux and 
motion ; that every thing was juft what it 
appeared to be at the prefent time, and that 
nothing was certain.”— -Plato, in Theajtetus, 
refutes Protagoras’s notion, and profelles 
great admiration of Parmenides. He refers 
to this very dialogue, which feems to be a 
genuine and real account of thofe opinions, 
perhaps in Parmenides’s words; for Socrates 
in the Theaetetus fays, he does not chufe to 
enter upon the conlideration of that que- 
ftion, left he Ihould miftake or mifreprefent 
Parmenides’s meaning ; but elpecially as the 
fubjedb was fo vaftly extenllve and impor- 
tant it would lead them 'entirely away ftom 
their prefent inquiry. 


PtATO 
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Plato has entered a little upon this que- 
ftioti in the Sopliifta ; he alTiimes alfo fonie 
part of thofe principles in the Philebus, and 
elfewhcre. Plato toniplains in the Sophifla* 
that the ancient philofophcrs did not ejjplain 
theml'elves clearly in what they publilhed con- 
cerning their opinions; this dialogue leems 
to be an inftance of that obfeurity* 

T HE BA N^CLU E T ^ 

O N F. would think was written in rivalPiip 
of Xenophon, as fcenis to be hinted ill 
the introdiidiion. The youthful poet Agatho 
had gained the pri/.e in tragedy for the firfl: 
timejandgavean'entertainment to hisfriends 
on that occafioiw Ariftodcnius, who told 
Philip the Phoenician concerning this enter- 
tainment, informed Apollodorus of it alfo; 
and he befides inquired of Socrates himfcif 
about i'everal things, fo that he could tell 
the whole ftory accurately as it happened. 

They propofe*to celebrate Love. Pha»- 
drus begins with*general encomiums. Pau- 
T fanias 
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fanias obferves, that general encomiums were 
vague ; and therefore he diftinguiflies Love 
into cchjlial and terreJiriaL The one has 
no mother but is the daughter of Uranus, 
the ^ther is the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, and is called Popular hove, 

Eriximachus the phyfician compares 
the two forts of love to the different me- 
thods of phyfic;<'bodies that are in good 
health may be indulged, but fick ones not; 
and Hiows, that the principle of harmony, 
concord and love, runs through the whole 
lyftcm of nature and arts, 

c 

Aristophanes next delivers his merry 
fable for explaining the caufe of the different 
kinds of love, viz, “ That at prefent we are 
but half animals; that the former race had 
four feet and four hands, and being exceed- 
ingly ftrong they turned impious, fo that Ju- 
piter cleaved them into two, and lent Apollo 
to Ival up the wound, rfence, according to 
him. Love is the one half of ourfclvcs feek- 

ing 
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ing after its other half : and merrily exhorts 
V people to be good, leaft they be cloven once 
more, then they would appear like pitflures 
at a fide-view with half a face and one foot. 
Agatho gives a fine poetical encomium* So- 
crates agrees fo far with Agatho*splan, firft, 
to enquire what love is, and then what are 
its effcdls. Agatho called Love a beautiful 
god : Socrates refutes this ; but then he is 
not to be called ugly, beitig a medium kind> 
of being, neither good nor bad. 

Diotima the prophetefs, who taught 
Socrates, proved to him, that Love was not 
even a god^ nor yet a mortal, but a dxmon 
or medium between the two. Lxrue is the 
interpreter and carrier bet'ween gods and tnertf 
who keeps up the communication *. 

T a Then 

• In this we neither need to blame Plato, nor fuppole that he 
■Mans any intermediate aerial dsemon, Csc. The plain meaning 
feems to be, that our goocAtUioiu and our prayers are acceptable 
in the fight of God, only when they proceed from the love oi God 
■nd goodnefrj and that*trttfaoat this difpofition of mind we can- 
not expefl bieflings and favours from the Deigr. Thus Lovt it 
tht carritr bttaetngfiit and mn, . 
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Then he tells that well known fable at 
bout the origin of Love. “ When the gods^ 
were feafting at the birth of Venus, Plent'f 
the fon of Prudence got Mnifelf drunk, and 
fallii^ afleep in J upi ter’s garden, Poverty Hole 
to him, and he begot a fon upon her; this 
fon was Love. Hence the qualities of Love 
are of a mixt nature, participating of his 
father’s and his mother’s genius, This 
fpeejh feems afcribed to Diotinva, that the 
fhaniefulnels of their unnatural niale-palllons 
might be more flrongly inculcated.— -Love is 
the defire of generation and birth in beauty, 
whether of body or of mind : it rejoices and 
delights to plant in a properYoil, but is Jhocked 
and melancholy nr hen it is throiun am ay on an 
improper foil, nvhich is always ugly in the fight 
of every god. The defire of procreation in 
animals is an iinpulfe of the foul after im- 
mortality : fo is it in works of genius and 
and public fpirit ; thus Homer, Lycurgus, 
Solon, or. Beauty in bodies is one motive 
to lo,vc, but that love flioufd not be confined, 
but calm a.nd cool, confidoring tliat beauty 
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Is one uniform thing, and the fame in all. 

' Bu^^ar fuperior to this is the love of the 
mind, and of knowledge and generous em- 
ployments. Thus, gradually proceeding, if one 
at laft beholds the real felf-exiftent divine 
beauty not contaminated with the trifles of 
mortality, fuch a one produces real virtues 
in his life, and becomes a friend t^ God, 
and if any man can be immortal it k he.— 
Upon this Alcibiades comes in drimlc, jind, 
fays a thoufand fine things in praife of So- 
crates. Ariftophanes, Agatho and Socrates 
continue drinking all night. Socrates was 
proving that a comic writer could alfo be a 
tragic one, and *the contrary. The other 
two went to bed in the morning, and So- 
crates went about his ordinary bufinefs. 

P H ^ D R U S. 

L Ysias the orator had written a difler- 
tation to perfuade a beautiful young 
perlbn, that favours ought to be granted ra- 
ther to one who did not love than to a lover. 
Socrates was very defirous to hear this dif- 

courff. 
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courfe, and they went away together out of 
Athens, and fatdown to read it under a fpti^d- ^ 
ing plane-tree on the banks of the IliyiTus, 
befide a purling fpring. The whole fcencry 
is charming; and in that romantic facred 
grove, as one may fay, he feems to catch the 
infpiration of the Mufes. Phxdrus reads the 
fpeech. Socrates begins to criticize ; and 
prefers the writings of Sappho the beauty 
^ant^Anacreon the'fhilofopher^ as he ironical- 
ly calls them. Even I myfelf, faid he, feel 
my bread quite full of things not inferior 
to thefe; which furely I had from others 
though I have forgot from whom.-— Then 
in an ironical poetical ftraln he imitates the 
Ijpecch and arguments of Lyfias, and proves 
that no lover ought to be gratified in his 
bafe defires ; and fliews the difmal conle- 
qucnces of vicious love. Having finifiied, 
he was about to crols the Illyflus and return^ 
but he laid his ufiial fignai checked him ; he 
imagined that he heard a voice from the 
gro\jes that would not I’uffer him to depart 
till hehad expiated his crime, by the impeifedl 

and 
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and illiberal account which he had given of 
V lovCjjjr-Thcrcfore he Icrioufly begins anew 
to celebrate virtuous and heavenly love in 
a fublime poetical allegory, intimating, that 
the Ibul is immortal, being indued jvith 
a fclf-moving power: it has two impelling 
principles, a generat'defirc of happinels con- 
ncdlcd with the love of virtue, honour and 
knowledge ; the other is a natural appetite 
for pleafure. Thefe are th&two horfes yokcd^ 
in the chariot of the foul, reafon is the cha- 
rioteer, ^c. heaven is the prize for which 
they run, < 6 ‘c. If wifdom, goodnels, and 
other amiable qualities that reign in heaven 
could appear under any corporeal image per- 
ceptible to our fenfcs, they would excite un- 
bounded love. At prelent beauty is the only 
thing of which we can difcover the image 
by the acuteft of our fenfcs the eye. Hence 
it excites great love in the foul who remem- 
bers any thing of that beauty which it be- 
held in heaven in its prc-cxiflent ftatc, 
Happy they who can love in a manner qon- 
fiftent with virtue, and to whom love be- 


comes 
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comes an incitement to generous and noble 
atflions! after death their fouls flialKgy to 
the ccleftial regions: but they' who give 
themfelves up to vice and <enfual enjoyments 
ftialljink down below the earth, and wander 
through the pit of darknefs and confufion 
for nine thoufand years. — After this he pro- 
ceeds to criticife on Lyfias, whofe introduc- 
tion he compares to the infipid verfes on 
.Midas’s tomb, t!^at had neither head nor 
tail, and are literally thus : 

A brazen virgin I, and on Midas’ tomb I lie, 
Whi Ic Avatcr runs and wood doth grow 
Remaining here on this lamented grave. 
That Midas here doth lie 
I let the palTcngcrs know. 

Then he proceeds to make curious obferva- 
tions on oratory, as a fequel and comple- 
tion of what had been difputcd in the Gor- 
gias concerning true eloquence, and gives 
the charaiilcr of Icveral eminent writers on 
that fubjeift. The whole is concluded with 
a prayer to the gods for internal beauty, and 

for 
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for fo great a quantity of riches as none 
but_^j^'^p^ofophcr could carry away. 


H I.P P I A S, 

W Hom wc have fccn before, vva^novv 
conic to Athens again. He prefers 
the fophids of his time to the ancients, bc- 
caufe the ancients did not underftand the 
arc of making money. He himfelf made a 
great deal wherever he w^nt except at Lacc- 
demon ; but tlic Lacedemonians would'give 
him nothing. Socrates alks him what beau- 
ty is. The fophift gives many definitions 
vvliich arc found to be infulficient. Socrates 
concludes, that jhey had fomchow verified 
the common proverb, “ Beautiful things 
are difficult.” 


P H I L E B U S. 

W Hfthf.r wifdom or pleafurc was the 
chief good, or whether the chief good 
was fomething different from both. This in- 
quiry includes that dilpute, viz. in what re- 
fpeef all things are ow, and one is all thitigs, 
which is introdi’ced for fltewing that there 
U is 
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is a difference in the kinds of ficafure.-— 
Philebus alTertcd, that pleafure, mirfh,_Md 
joy were the beft of all human jJofleflions. 
Socrates alfertcd, that wifdoni, temperance, 
prudence, art, were fuperior to thefe; but 
that a mixture of the two was beft of all. — 
That motion which affetfls the foul and body 
is czMcASenfation. When thefemolions which 
the Soul has had in conjundlion with the 
Jbo^vare refumed afterward by the foul alone, 
this is called Memory. — As there are true 
and falle opinions, fo there muft be true and 
falfc plcafures. — ^The ftrongeft pleafures and 
pains are felt in the greateft agitation of the 
mind, Having obferved that the chief 
happinefs in this life is of a mixed kind; the 
jucxt ftep is to take care that this mixture be 
of a proper fort, — The whole dialogue 

is accurate, and gives a curious analyfis of 
the pafllons, and feems to deferve to be called 
a fpecimen of demonjlration in morals. 

M E N O N 

T He Thelfalian having been Gorgias’s 
icholar, began bolt^y to enquire of 

Socrates 
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Socratps if virtue could be taught. Socrates 
de&s^ h\n firft to tell what virtue is, which he 
confidently undertakes ; but his anfwers are 
found tobe infufficient. Then he turns angry, 
and compares Socrates to theTorpedo,vfhicli 
benumbs every one who comes near it. W hy 
Ihould you enquire after virtue, faid he, fee- 
ing you profefs you do not know what it is ? 
for you will not know when you have found 
it. In anfwer to this, Socrates complains'O^* 
thofe quibbles that favour idlenefs and dif- 
courage inquiry, and fuppofes that Learning 
is only a recollevilion of former knowledge 
in the foul; and illuftrates it by the anfwers 
of Menon’s boy 'about the length of the fide 
of a fquare that would be double of a given 
fquarc. It is worth while to remark, that 
Socrates tells Menon, that he did not even 
attempt to govern himfclf that he might be free. 
Anytus alfo is a Ipeaker in the dialogue, and 
appears much in character, and quarrels with 
Socrates very unjyftly. We find that Menon 
was Anytus’s gueft ; alfo that he was a friend 
and ^ly to the king of Perfia. Xhele dcli- 

U 2 cafe , 
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cate hints that are here given of Menon*a 
temper and conneilions appear a^scc» 

able to his charadter and adtions, as they are 
dcfcribed by Xenophon. ll" fome people had 
obfeAed thefc things, they would not fo 
rafl)ly have affirmed that Xenophon has 
blackened Mcnon’s charadter out of envy to 
Plato. — As the difcourfe proceeds, Menon 
{till infills upon their inquiring whether vir- 
“Tue^ould be taugliit, without previoully de- 
termining what virtue is. The arguments 
prove that it could not. — To illullrate this 
hypothetical method of inquiry, a geometri- 
cal problem is mentioned, viz. to inferibe a 
given triangular fpace in a given circle, with- 
out regarding the limitation of the pro- 
blem *.—T/'c/c iiiul 0c like itijianccs fl ow what 
a con fulu able p} ogrefs was made in geometry 
hforc Euclid^i time, 

1' H r. F I R s T A L C I B I A D E S. 

T ilts dialogue may aflbrd excellent in- 
ItrudVions to thofc tiho are ambitious 
of engaging in afiairs of ftate, and fliows 

*how 

* The iBcanlng of this pr.llagc is not fuHIcientiy clear. 
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how necqfTdty k is that they be well ’acconlw 
pliflied’’fol^hc undertaking. Alcibiadcs was 
a young man of the fineft perfon., the befl; 
connedions, and |;rcatefl; natural abilities, 
in Athens. Socrates convinces Kim, fhat 
though he fliould prevail againft his' rivals 
in Athens who were as ill educated as him- 
fclf, yet he had more formidable rivals do 
encounter in war and politics, namely, tJiA 
Lacedemonian kings, and The king of Per^»*j-»* 
who were incomparably richer, more power* 
ful, and better educated than Alcibiadcs. 
Socrates therefore flrongly inculcates thk 
maxim upon him. Know tiyyfilf. But be* 
caufe no one is able truly to know himfelf 
who has no juft idea of human nature, and 
becaufe they who are ^tfhicnced by the 
ftrong prejudices of ambition are perhaps the 
readieft of all men to judge by an enoncous 
ftandard, it is here (hown, “ That the foul 
is properly the man, and not the body.” 

“ And w'hat is nioft divine in the Ibul, not 
what is inferior.” And, “ That the foul is 
raoft divine wher/ it bears the neareft refem- 

blance 

• 
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blancc to God.** — yis the fame things are for 
the public that are for private advehtt^^ and 
as the procuring of jujlice and 'wifiom are mojl 
for a private man*s interejt, fo to improve the 
fiat'h in thefe virtues is more for its advantage 
than to enlarge its dominions. 

The Second ALCIBIADES 

S Hows the folly and vanity of people’s 
ordinary wilhes and prayers; and, in 
particular, feems intended to corre(fl an error 
which the generality of men in all ages have 
been liable to, namely, to place religion in 
external and expenfive forms of devotion, 
and not in the inward redtitude and purity 
of the heart and life. — That was a noble 
prayer of the poc!^ Jove, give us vjhat 
is good -whether vje pray for it or not, and 
though lue pray for -what is evil command it 
far av/ay. Rafli prayers proceed from ig- 
norance ; prudence is the knowledge of what 
we fliould fay or do. — ^The knowledge of a 
great many fciences is uleleis or even hurtful 
without the knowledge of that ’which is beft. 

. I'hus 
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Thus it is a misfortune to an orator that he 
can pie-iU< if he knows not what is good for 
the ftaic.'^Thus the nioft divine and wiieil 
of poets Homer, fays oenigmatically of Mar- 
gites, “That he knew many. things, byt it 
was evil for him that he knew them :** W2.be- 
caufe he was a bad man.— The public prayers 
of the Lacedemonians refembled the above 
mentioned prayer of the poet ; and the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon declared, that thefe pr ay- 
crs were more acceptable than the coftly fa- 
crificcs of Athens. — And indeed it “would be 
a fad matter if the gods had more regard to fa- 
crificcs and gifts than to the foul^ “whether or 
not it “wasjujl and holy. Any fate or private 
perfon, if ter committing a great deal of vjicked- 
nefi againji both God and many may eafly ptey 
an annual tribute of prejents and coftly Jacri- 
fices ; but the gods, having no inclination to take 
bribes f defpife all thefe things, &c. 

CHARMIDES 

B Eg ins with mentioning Socrates*s lon^ 
abfcncc, and his return to Athens ^tcr 

the 
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the famous battle of Fotidota. Then there 
is an account of a moft bcauti^i' -youth, 
Who excelled alfa in temperance', modefty, 
and a fine genius, Socrutes aflcs him what 
teitvperance is. Charmides gives fcveral de* 
finitions which are infufficicnt. Critias, who 
was tl)e boy*s tutor and relation, takes up 
the difeourfe, and the inquiry is carried on 
with -great fubtlety of diftindlion, but the 
^jqijcftion is not cefolved. — Critias recom- 
mends to his pupil to become Socrates’s 
icholar, and he readily agrees to it. This 
Charmides was a near relation of Plato’s. 
We have fome account of him in the The- 
ages:' he afterwards met with a misfortune 
for not yielding to Socrates’s advice. 

LACHES. 

N Icias and Laches, men of eminent 
charadlcr in Athens, are confultcd a- 
bout the education of two boys, and hav- 
ing differed in their opinions they refolve to 
afk ^Socrates ; who obfertes what an iifipoir- 
tant thing education is, qnd how neceflary 

it- 
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it is that they who undertake to advife con- 
cerning ^'t, and who pretend to teach, be 
themfelv^ duly qualified for the office; and 
therefore afks Nibias and Laches how they 
came to know what was the proper plfen of 
education. In return to this Nicias tells his 
friend, that when one enters into converfa- 
tion with Socrates, though they begin upon 
any other fubjeiSl, yet Socrates never gives 
over till he lead the perfbn by the traia.af 
his difeourfe, fo that he is obliged to give 
an account of himfelf, viz. in what manner 
he lives at prefent, and how he has behaved 
through his part; life. When onc6 he is got 
into this train, Socrates does not part with 
him until he has examined thefc things in 
an elegant afid diftintft manner. But, fays 
Nicias, “ I am acquainted with Socrates, 
“ and know that one mUft meet with thefd 
“ things from him, and am fcnfible that I 
“ myfclf fliall do fo : yet I have joy in the 
“ man’s company, and do not think there 
“ is any harm in being put in mind if we 
** have done oi>are doing any thing that 
X “ is 
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•* is wrong. On the contrary, he who fub* 
■“ mits to thefe things becomes miore cau- 
“ tious in his future life, and agrec- 
“ ably to Solon’s maxim,, h’i/ig ’willing and 
** dejjrous to learn fo long as he lives, not ima- 
gining that old age when it comes brings 
“ wifdom always along with it.” — Here 
fcenis to be the genuine meaning of Solon’s 
maxim, and a fentiment worthy of the ami- 
able chara<5ler of l^icias: to which Laches 
replies, I alfo am delirous to learn- while I 
am growing old, let Solon grant me one cir- 
cumftance only, viz. that the teacher be a 
good man, left I fliould appear to be a dull 
Icholar while I learn with dilguft. — ^Laches 
takes occafion to inform Socrates, that he 
had a good opinion of him, on account of 
his behaviour when they were together in 
battle. In the fcquel of the dialogue they in- 
quire what fortitude is, and feveral imperfeA 
definitions are refuted, but the queftion is 
not fully determined. Belide the general 
inquiry concerning fortitude, this dialogue 
alfo feems to point out an ipiportant lefTon 

to 
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to parents, namely, that they ihould alk 
themfelv^ whether or not they are proper 
judges of the pl^ of education for their 
children. 

LYSIS 

W As a beautiful boy, the eldefl: Ion of 
one of the richeft and moft illuftrious 
families of Athens. -Socrates afks him,Don*t 
your parents love you, and wifii you to be 
as happy as poflible ? Yes. Well then, th'cy 
finely indulge you in all your defires, and let 
you do whatever you have a mind ? No in- 
deed, that they do not. What if you fiiould 
take the fancy tp drive one of your father^s 
chariots, would they hinder you? Yes, furely. 
Do not they at leaft fuffer you to drive any 
of his mules in the cart, and whip them at 
your pleafure ? By no means. But they fure- 
ly allow you to conduiSl and dilpolc of your- 
felf at your own pleafure ? How could that 
be ? faid Lyfis. What! does any ojie govern 
you? Yes, the pedagogue. And what docs 
he with you? Why, he condudb me to the 
fchools. And tlo the fchool-mafters rule 
X a 


V9U 
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you too ? By all means. Rea,lly, my boy, 
you have many mafters : but I fuppole when 
you get home belide yopr mother, Ihe will 
be ready to let you have jfour will, and you 
maytdo what you pleafe with her wooll, or 
the loom when flie is weaving, or the fliuttle, 
or any other inftruments of her induftry. 
Indeed Jfhe is fo far from it, that I would be 
foundly beaten if I touched them. — It feemed 
'luhile to give a Jfmrt Jkeich of this as a 
fpcctmen of ancient manners. — In the fequel of 
the dialogue Socrates inquires into the caufe 
of friendlhip. — Opr inftrudtors the poets 
have faid not amifs, That a likenefs of 
charafter produces friendflilp, under the in- 
fluence and direaion of the deity.” But we 
muft not underftand this as if bad men could 
have friendfliips, for bad men have no fixed 
chara(ftcr by which they can be faid to re- 
femble any thing. — Then he mentions a 
difficulty, that even merit and virtue may 
not be the fource of friend/hip, becaule a 
good man is compleat in liimlelf, and has no 
need of outward things to his happinelsj 

and 
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and there is often envy and difference among 
men upon the very account of merit of th(; 
fame kind. Thus Hefiod fays, Bards hate 
hards f and beggars *envy beggars . — ^This how- 
ever leads them to agree, that the greawOri- 
gin of friendlhip is one general friend, thd 
author of all things that are amiable, and of 
whom all amiable and defirable objects are 
pnly a faint reprefentation, 

HIPPARCHUS. 

I T is here proved that the love of gain is 
not an evil in its own nature : bur the' 
important queftion is to know wherein our 
real intereft coafifts. It is worth oblcrv- 
ing from this dialogue, that the proportion 
of gold to filver at that time in Athens was 
twelve to one *. 

MENEXENUS. 

P Lato, who in all his compofitions ap- 
pears to have had. the intereft and pro- 
Iperity of Athens glways at heart, compofed 

•this 

* Which is near the rate it was at in j&ip’ope about a hundred 
years ago. 
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this IJtecch ds a funeral oratioh Upon thoft 
who had iTalicii in the fervice of theif coun- 
try; after the model of Petides’s famous one 
ih coiirtmemofation of thofe who had fallett 
in tftfe 'firft year of the Peloponcfian war.^-^ 
It’hisijjeech celebrates the A'thetiians for theif 
gedetous public Ipirit, which prompted them 
on all occafions, from the earlieft records of 
time, ft) venture their lives and fortunes gloi 
rtftnfly for the liberties of their country, and 
the liberties of G^recce* Of thefe he gives a 
diftind account. He fliows the fad confe- 
quences of civil dilTentions, and that had it 
not beet^ for thefe, the Athenians had been in- 
vincible by all the 'world. — ^There was a libe- 
ral and judicious provifion made at Athens 
for the children or parents of thofe who had 
loft their lives in the fervice of the ftate. 
The boys were educated at the public ex- 
pence, and appeared at thofe funeral orations 
in arms given them by the city. Thefe he 
exhorts to imitate the virtue and bravery of 
theif anceftors ; and comforts the old people 
Wtfo were to be maintained'by the ftate. 

THE 
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THE S O !» H I § T, 

B y an appointment, after the dralogn^ 
wi th Thextetvis, Socrates and hjs frien^ 
meet again next day, and Theodorus brings 
along with him a ftranger, an eminent philo- 
fopher and difciple of Parmenides.— It ia 
propofed to enquire what kind pf an animal 
the Sophift is, and his charafter is invefti- 
gated by a long indudlion full of fubdiyifions 
and diftindtions, which it yill be difficult to 
follow. ’Tis difficult alfo to find words ca- 
pable of exprefling the various names that 
arc fo eafily coined in the copious and 
flexible Greek. — *Tis agreed that the Sophift 
is poflefled of art. Arts are twofold, Effec- 
tive, as agriculture, ylcquifttive,2i%hMnt- 
ing, fifhing, <^c. What do you call that fort 
of hunter who purfues the footed terreflrial 
game, the tame or wild animal man, to de- 
coy money from him ? The Sophift. — Who 
is that mercantile animal who trafficks from 
city to city, making fale of learning, lan- 
guage, and virtue? The Sophift, Thirdly,He 
is a retailer well yerfed in the arts of the 

market. 
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market. Fourthly, A vender of his own opi-» 
nions inftead of learning. Fifthly, He is 
of the contfadi<a;ing kind, and of that fort 
who make profit by their difputes.-— See 
whA a variable animal he is ; it will require 
both our hands to catch him.—^The dia- 
critic or fecretive art is twofold, either that 
which feparjltes the bad from good, or the 
good from bad ; this lallkind is called Pwn- 
j^tion, of which there are two Ibrts, one for 
the body and one for the mind. The body is 
fubjedt to two evils, difeafes and deformity : 
for difeafes, phyfic; and for deformity, the 
gymnaftic art. The impurities and deformi- 
ties of the mind are vice anU ignorance.-For 
infolence, inj uftice and cowardice,punifhment 
is proper ; and for ignorance, inftrudlion.-In- 
ftrudlion is either by advice like a father, or in 
a more fevere way when the perfon is felf-con- 
ceited, by refutinghis abfurditles, and making 
him condemn himfelf. Thus having purified 
his mind from pride and falfe opinions, he be- 
comes more modeft and willing to hearken 
to truth. — Pray, do not the dilputes of the 

Sophill 
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jSophid: rcfemble this method? Yes, and a 
Wolf refembles a dog ; but we fhould beware 
of trufting to likencfs. We may fuppofe the 
Sophift himfelf at a lofs how to efcape from 
our relearches. We may remember the five 
forms in which he already appeared to us. 
The fixth character is doubtful : however, 
let us fuppofe him a purifier of the foul from 
thofe opinions that obftrudt truth. — ^The 
Sophifts contradijfi: concerning divine aird 
invifiblc things, concerning the heavens and 
the works of nature, concerning all laws 
and political conflitutions, and all arts; and 
they profefs to teach others to do the famci 
and becaufe they contradict every thing, they 
leem to their fcholars to know every thing. 
The knowledge of the Sophift therefore is 
not real, but of the fantaftic kind, dcceiv* 
ing youth with falfe images of things, held 
up to them at a diftance, inftead of reality. 
Therefore, feventhly, the Sophift is of the 
imitative wonder-\vorking kind.~Thcfe like- 
nelTes that depend not upon real fymnfetry 
and proportion, ftut on the appearance of it, 
Y may 
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may be called Phantafms, like the upper 
parts of a large pidlure, which painters are 
obliged to reprefent fmaller, becaufe they 
are luppofcd to be feen farther olF. That 
art ^hich prclents phantafms inftead of 
real likcneflcs may be called Phantajiic . — 
But here a difficulty occurs, and has occur- 
red in former times. It is objected, there 
can be no fuch thing as a falfehood ; for a 
Irp-is the thing that ts not, and one can neither 
fay or think "what is not. — After fome quib- 
bles concerning non-entity, it is fliown, that 
we can neither exprefs ourfelves, nor form 
any thought about it confidcred ftridily by 
itfelf : yet even in thefe words we juft now 
fpeak of it fomehow as being one, and as 
cxiftent, — In thefe obfcuritics the Sophift 
has cunningly involved himfelf. If youftiould 
fay, “ The Sophift is a former of fpetftrcs,” 
he will alk, what fort of things arc thefe? 
Images, fuch as arc formed in water, and by 
Jpeculums. But the Sophift will laugh at this, 
pretending he docs not know what water is, 
or looking-glafles, nor evert what fight is.— 
, Then 
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Then he mentions other evafions of the So- 
phift. In order therefore to obviate thele, 
he proceeds to criticize the notions of Par- 
menides, and fhows in what fenfe non-entity 
jnay fometimes be faid to exift, and datity 
not to exift. He regrets that the ancient 
philoibphers did not explain themfelves fuf- 
ficiently, and icemed carelels whether they 
were underftood or not. — In attempting to 
define exiftence, as mucll difficulty occurs -as 
in defining non-exiftence ; and we get no 
iatisfaeftory anfwcr either from thole who 
fay the univerfe is compofed of two prin- 
ciples, a mixture of heat and cold, or thole 
who fay the univerfe is one. There are others 
again who affirm, “ That nothing exills but 
earth and Hones, and matter, fuch as they 
feel with their hands.” There are others 
again who lay, ** That intelligible and in- 
corporeal elTences conftitute the only true 
exiftence “ that bodies are only a conti- 
nued change of generation inftead of exift- 
ence.” — ^Materialifts muft allow, there is 
juftice and wifd^m in the world, and a mind 
Y 2 In 
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in which thcfe cxift, and yet they caniiQt 
fay that thefe have any body, Thofe 
•who maintain intellectual fpcciefes affirm, 
that through the body anti by our fenfes we 
participate of generation, through our fguj 
and reafoii we exijl. The laft is uniform and 
always the fame, thcfirft always Changing.— 
But will we fay that motion, life, and ibul, 
and wifdom,are not connected with exiftence? 
QiLwill we fay that^inind, and life, and foul, 
remain for ever immoveable ? We are not 
therefore to conlcnt w'ith thofe who fay, the 
univerfc is one, or many intellectual princir 
pies all fixed and immoveable : nor allow of 
thofe who fay, “All that exllls is in perpetual 
motion neither motion nor reft are exift- 
ence, though both motion and reft exift, 
Exiftence, according to its own nature, nei- 
ther ftands nor is moved. — He next (hows, 
that there are fome qualities that can meet 
in the fame fubjeCt, and fome not. — He is 
obliged to prove this; becaule there are 
fome young people, fays he, and fome old 
ones too, who have been latc'^f applying to 

learning, 
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learning, who diink themfelves wondrous 
wife when they deny this ; fo that you can 
fay, a man is a matit and good is good^ but, 
according to then!, you cannot fay, a good 
man, and the like. — He who can diflinguilh 
things into their different kinds, and difeern 
how far they communicate with one ano- 
ther, and wherein they are different, is a true 
philofopher. — But we were feeking for the 
Sophifl. — rThe philofopher adheres to reali- 
ties, and is not eafily known by the vulgar, 
becaufe he is furrounded, as it were, with 
too flrong a light, which weak eyes are not 
able to bear : but the Sophift is not eafily 
feen, becaufe he* flies away into the obfcure 
regions of non-entity. — Then he confiders 
exiftence, motion, reft, identity, diverfity, 
and how far they participate with one, aijo^ 
ther. — ^Thefe things are applied with great 
fubtlety to anfwer that objeiftion of the So- 
phifts, that there could be no fuch thing as 
a lie or falfe reprefentation. — ^He next exa- 
mines language^ opinion, and fancy, ,viz. 
what con^mj^feation they have with non- 
entity. 
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entity, arid thus if poffible catch the Sophift 
in his own net. — Having finiftied this, he 
concludes, It is now proved that there 
** may be falfe fpeech and opinions, and 
flllfc imitations of realities, and an art 
“ of deceiving founded on thefe.” — Rede- 
termines the Sophift to be of two kinds, 
either he who in long counterfeit Ipeeches 
decoys and impofes on the public, or he who 
in private converfation and fliort Ipeeches 
makes a man contradidl himfelf. — Upon the 
whole, he funis up his chara<fter to be of the 
contradiBion-’workingy counterfeiting fort, of 
the opinionative, imitative, fantajlic kinds and 
from the broodings of his ‘own imagination, 
mixing not a divine, but a human wonder- 
working portion of art in his difeourfes. Of 
rh^afaiii'Ily and blood we may fay that the 
Sophift is fprung. 

THE STATESMAN. 

H \ving deferibed the Sophift, he pro- 
pol'cs to defcribe the^tatefinan. This 
dialogue feems to be an incr«iidu<ftlon to his 

books 
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books of a republic. He divides ali know- 
ledge into pra<Stical and fpcculative. To 1^- 
culative knowledge belongs the imperative 
or ruling charaBer. The political art is con- 
fined to one fort of herding animals, 
and thofe who govern men ; and is one branch 
of the general herd-feedmg character. — To 
illultrate this he tells a curious old fable con- 
cerning the primitive ftate of the world, how 
that formerly the fun atid ftars role where 
they now let, and that God (giving tefti- 
mony to Atreus) changed thefe motions to 
their prefent ftate. There were foattered 
fragments of this fable among the Greeks, 
he fays, but no body had told the whole 
ftory before, nor the connexion of its caufes. 

“ Sometimes God himfelf condudb this uni- 
verfe, and governs its revolutions; fouiL'llNKS^ 
he remits, when the periodic motions have 
run that time which is proper for the fyftcm. 
Then again the machine revolves in an op- 
pofite diredlion, having life and underftand- 
ing from him made it at the beginning. 
The revoju^j^ifi a contrary dire<ftion is im- 
planted 
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planted by a natural necefllty ; for to con“ 
tinue always the fame, and in the fame mam 
ner, is a property only of the divineft things 
of all. Material nature is hot of this rank. 
Wh*at we call the heavens and this world 
has received many blefUngs from its Author • 
but partaking of body, it was impo/fible that 
it ihould not alfo partake of change. Ncver- 
thelefs it is carried as much as poflible in the 
fame manner and cfrcuniftances, ancf with one 
impetus; wherefore it has got a circulation, 
being the fmalleft poflible variation of its 
movement. It is not poflible for any thing to 
move itfelf for ever, excepting thcCondudlor 
of all things that are moved. Neither is it 
lawful for us to fay, that this principle fome- 
times moves things one way, and fometimes 
.mrtftlief.'' From all which it appears, that 
neither does this world always revolve of 
itfelf, nor that it is moved by God in dif- 
ferent and oppofite revolutions, nor yet that 
two gods of jarring fentiqtents move it; but 
that fometimes it is condiJfled by a divine 
caufe, enjoying life, and rA:eT^ »>’2 immorta- 
lity 
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lity from its Creator. And again, wHeh it 
Is allowed to go by Itfelf, being for a time let 
loole, it continues revolving again for many 
inyriads of circufatioiis, being the greatcll 
of all machines, the bell balanced, and mov- 
ing upon the fineft a.'tle, <iyc. God himfelf 
governed the firfl: eirculations, inflead of 
which this world is now divided among 
tutelar deities. Inferior divine beings ruled 
the tribes of animals in*tho'fe times, fo tliat 
there was nothing fierce among them, Jior 
any mutual devouring ; there were no wars 
in thofe days, nor any fedition known,” civ. 
Thefc things, fays he, arc thus deferibed in 
fable, to give ashore juft view of the herd- 
feeding quality when applied to the care of 
mankind.— Whoever is properly accompli filed 
for thefe purpofes, we call him a tTae-pdi-'S-k. 
dan, or one of princely qualities, whether 
the ftate is great or fmall, or whether the 
government is regal, or of whatever other 
form.* The government of one when witli- 
Out confent of J<e fubjeeft is called fqram,,'!, 
when with4:§>>toit rcg^/.-^-Then he deferibe; 

Z the. 

• 
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the parts of which his (late is to be com- 
pounded, and compares them to the diffe- 
rent kinds of wooll which a fkilful manufac- 


turer prepares, and forts, and weaves into 
diffident kinds of cloth, <6’c.—0£ govern- 
ment there are three original kinds, that of 
one, that of the nobilit), that of the people. 
Out of thefe again five forms are named, 
viz. royalty and tyranny; an arijlocracy and 
oligarc/ry ; but a w^ll or ill governed demo- 
cracy has not two names. — If the governors 
were wife and good, it were better that they 
ruled by no laws. A good prince is capable 
of doing more good when he is not reftrain- 
ed by ftatutes. Laws are general uniform 
rules, but the ftatc of human affairs and 
their circumftances are forever fludluaiing. 

there are certain eftablifhed 
laws, they ougjrt to be varied according as 
times and circumftances change. There are 
I'omc things in which the laws ought not 
to interpofe and preferibe rules that are al- 
ways to be obferved ; fuci-^as medicine, na- 
vigation, 6’c* for that wopjtv.^iftrefs human 
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life.-*>Becaule no perfon is born naturally en- 
dued with regal qualities, (as it happens a- 
mong the bees,) j)eople therefore are obliged 
to make laws for government, following, as 
much as polfible, the plan of a well regiflated 
ftate. — Should we wonder then that any 
ftate meets with misfortunes confiderino; the 
necelTary imperfedlion of its laws? Should 
tve not rather wonder how fome Hates have 
flood fo very long? MSny Jlates indeed, like 
/hips, have perijhed, and ivill yet perijh throu^t 
the 'worthlefsnefs of their failors and their pi- 
lots, who imagine thetnfelvcs very knowing while 
they are inmenjly ignorant of the fcicnce of po- 
litics. — A monarchy limited by laws is the 
beft of the fix forms ; but unlimited, it is 
the worft, and very hard on the fubjefl. — 
Ariftocracy is of a medium kind.-*»A\}ei:^Q7 
cracy is always a weak conftitution ; it is 
able to do neither great good nor evil, be- 
caufe the power is fcattered into fo many 
hands. Hence of all lawful governments it 
is the worft ; a^when lawlefs it is the.beft 
of ill gom^^uts. When people are dif- 
y Z 2 pofed 
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pofed to be turbulent and milchievous, a 
lawlels commonwealth is the bcft for thenj 
to live in ; and it is the word for thoft 
>vho are modcft and fobei-t» — A fober mail 
will iivc happicfl; of all under a legal mo- 
narchy, excepting under the feventh form 
of government, (which he does not explain, 
probably it is a mixture of the three forms.) 
He calls them who have power in thofe law- 
lefs dcmocratical llj;tes, only a fet of leaders 
in fedition, fr vile imitators, juglers, and of 
“ all Jophifs the grojfeft fophiflers on earth” 
The true political character is infinitely di- 
dant from thefe. — Military IkiU, jurifpru- 
(Jence, and eloquence are fuUfervient only to 
frue political knowledge, which regplates 
and dirc<5ls their ule, and corrects the natu- 
failings of the Various charaders of man- 
■^d, by proper plans of education, apd com- 
bines thofe characters together for the publiq 
good by the affinities of marriages and other, 
civil bonds. 


The 
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The republic 

B egins in the moftlimple and ealy man- 
ner, thougJi*it is known to have coft 
much pains, haying been altered twenty fc- 
veral ways. — “ I went down ycfterday to 
“ the Pirasum with Glaucon, Arifto's Ibn, 
“ to pray to the goddefs, and fee how they 
“ would condutfl the fcftival, it being the 
“ firft time of their performance. The pro- 
celTion of oqr countrymen was beautiful, 
** neither was that of the Thracians Icls 
f* decent and fplendid. Having faid our 
prayers and.feen the procelTion, we were 
“ returning holTic, when Polemarchus, ob- 
ferving us at a diftance, bid his fervant 
“ run, and defirc us to wait for him.”2^c. — 
Socrates is at laft perfuaded to ret,nvn ’idth 
Polemarchus tp his father’s houfe, where 
they find the good old man crowned with 
flowers on account of the holiday, and fit- 
ting among his friends. His character is a 
fine example of ^at chearfulnefs and good 
nature which cooimon attendant of a 

virtuous 
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virtuous old age ; and there are fome who 
can refledl with pleafure that they have 
known inflances of this kind. The inquiry 
foon begins concerning jujlice, which is firft 
defilied to be, “ to give every one his due.” 
Socrates fhows the imperfection of this de- 
finition. ThenThrafymachus breaks in upon 
the difeourfe, and calls juftice ** that which 
is for the intereft of the fuperior and adds, 
that the greateft vnjuftice is productive of 
the greateft happinefs, fuch as in the cafe of 
perfect tyranny. — In order to refute this, 
Socrates fhows, that magiftracy was not ap- 
pointed for the fake of the rulers, but of the 
fubject ; and that to fuppole a fociety per- 
fectly unjuft was impoftlblc and abfurd. [All 
art aims at the advantage of that of which it 
The JJjephcrd-art hath no other 
aim but the good of the fitcep. Every go- 
vernment, in as far as it is govenunent, con- 
fidcrs always what is beft for the fubjeeft.— 
If there was a city of good men, the con- 
teft, would be, labo govern, as it is 

now, -who Jhall govern, E,ve* a, fociety of 

' . thievesi 
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thieves and robbers muft obferve juftice a* 
mong themfelves, or they could not poffibly 
fubfiil, Such alfo is the malignant in- 

fluence of injuftico, that where it is in any 
indivulualy it ftill retains its proper natpre, 
and produces the fame effecfl as in commu- 
nities, rendering a man unfit for adlion whilfl 
he is in fedition and difagreement with him- 
fclf, and an enemy both to himfelf and to 
the juft.] Hence it is manifeft, that juftice 
and goodnefs are, in fome meafure, at leaft, 
necefiary to happinefs, either in public or 
private life.— Thefe things are explained 
only in a general manner in the firft book. 
But not having^efined accurately what ju- 
ftice is, the inquiry cannot be fuppofed as 
yet to be complcat. 

B O O K ir. " 

T Hrasymachus being now filenced, 
Plato’s brother, Glauco, takes up the 
difcourfcjind wants to have this queftionfar- 
thcr explained. I^vould have it proved, that 
juftice is defira^ for its own fake. — ^It has 

been 
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been affirmed, fays he, ** That jufticc proif 
ceeds from inability to opprels.” ** That aH 
men would be rogues if they durft.” « That 
injuftice makes people miferable only when 
it is urifuccefsful. ” And therefore he defire^ 
to fee the advantage of jufticc and virtue; 
even when one is believed to be a bad man 
on that account; and when it is the occafion 
that the juft man is, perhaps whipt, impri- 
foned, chained, hts eyes put out, and per- 
haps even his flelli cut in pieces from his 
body. — As an exaggeration of the difficul- 
ty, Adeimantus requires Socrates to fhew the 
excellency of juftice, abftratfting alfo from 
the rewards that arc reprefehted by the poets 
to attend it ; fuch as great honour and pro- 
fperity in this world, and great affluence of 
j^e grui » c » in the life to come : fo that one 
would think, according to fome poets, the 
only reward of virtue in the other world was, 
that they were to be eternally drunk. Other 
poets alfo give it out, that the gods are eafily 
appsafed, and brought tok^our vice and in- 
juftice, <6‘c. Abftra<ft, fay5<nb»^pm all thefc 

'''v things* 
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things, and fhow the excellency of jiifticd 
in its own intrinfic nature. — In order to do 
this, it is propofed to inquire info the nature 
of juftice in d ftatej that the nature ju- 
ftice may be the better underftood when re- 
ferred to individuals : like as if one was read- 
ing any diftant writing in large letters. — 
Society has its origin from the wants of men 
for their mutual afUftaqce. — It is more na- 
tural that the hufbandman iliould beftow all 
the four parts of his time on agriculture^ 
and let each one mind his own trade, than 
that he fliould fpend one part on cultivating 
the field, one malbnry, one for making 
his clothes, and one for his Ihoes. — If w6 
fuppofe the people of this focicty living in 
great plainnels; upon bread and^wine and 
the fruits of the earth, their number will not 
be great. But fuppofing them to live ac^ 
cording to the more elegant and expenfive 
niethbds of entertainment that ufually pre- 
vail among mankind; this nccelTarily wiH 
increafe our ftat/prodigioufly. Every th'ing 
eoncerni^^** !?>6th*es, houfes, furniture, muft 
^ A a be 
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be altered and improved. There mud be 
painters, datuaries, muficians, comedians, 
cooks, confectioners, and many others. Thus 
our jvants increafing, we will invade our 
neighbours rights to fupply them, and they 
will invade ours; thus we lhall have wars, 
and fhall need foldiers. — As thefe are the 
guardians of the Jlate, it ought to be their foie 
ftidy to improve themfelves in the knowledge of 
military affairs, and to have no other employ- 
ment. One cannot be a good Jhoemaker to-day 
and a foldier to-morroiv •• to be a good foldier 
one nut jl have it for his foie trade. — Hence it 
is necelfary to train thofe guardians of the 
date fo as to be innocent and mild to the 
citizens, and fierce to the enemies: there- 
fore we diould begin early with their edur 
cation, and prohibit thofe fables that diflio- 
nour the gods ; which, though they were 
true, and could be explained by allegory, 
they ought not to be ralhly told to foolidi 
and precipitant young j^ple. [In giving 
a model for proper fable\Socrates lays it 

down as a fundamental pfincipltxthat God 

\ • 

• IS 
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is always to be reprefented fuch as he is ; as 
tjfentially goods the caule of goody and of no 
evil. And when reprefented as the caufe of 
fufferingSy thofe fufferings muft be confidered 
as beneficial. — A fecond model of theology 
is, ** That the Divine and God-like nature is 
in all refpedts without a lie.” “ That God 
is true boih in word and deed ; that he is 
neither changed himfelf, nor deceiveth o- 
thers; neither by vifions, by dilcourfes, nor 
by Cgns; neither when we are awake, nor 
when we fleep.”] 

BOOK III. 

N EiTHEi^wouId we allow of thofe fa- 
bles which reprefent death as terrible, 
and the fhades below as very hateful; thcfe 
reprefentations tend to infpire 'cowardice. 
[The compofers of fable are not to reprefent 
worthy perfons as overcome with laughter. 
Our youth muft be formed to temperance, 
and no fables be^compofed which reprefent 
the immodera^;6’'mdulgence of loofe defires. 
No repreft/iiations are to be made which 
f A a 2 may 
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jiiay encourage covetoufnefe ; nor any baft 
a<5tion be aferibed to the gods or heroes; 
Every one will eafily forgive himfelf his own 
naughtinefs, when he is perfuaded that the 
near* relations of the gods have done things 
of the fame kind.] — We would accuftom 
the inhabitants of our city to a llmple and 
plain (lile, not poetical and figurative.— 
Tragedy and comedy are of the imitative 
kind; dithyrambic ‘s narrative; epic poetry 
takes in both. — We would take care that 
the guardians of our ft ate be not imitators 
of any but generous, noble, and manly cha- 
raifters, — We w'ould rejeeft all mufic 

which is too rich and intricate in its har- 
mony and compofition ; that alfo which is 
too melancholy, or too light ; and approve 
of that kmd only which is proper for imitat- 
ing maulincfsy dignity, fohriety, bravery , — 
[Beauty of expreflion, fine confonancy, pro- 
priety and excellence of numbers, muft be 
fubfervient to good fentiment ; not to that 
ftnpidity, which in complaV^nt language is 
called but an undcrft^ndipg truly 

\ domed 
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adorned with a bcautifql and fine temper. — , 
With regard to painting, architedture, and 
the other arts, th^re is a propriety and impro-' 
priety» Impropriety ^ Dijcord and Dijfonance 
arc the fiftcrs of Ill-Jpeech and Ill-fentiment ,* 
their oppofites are the lifters and imitators 
of Moderate and Good-fent intent. — As we 
would oblige our poets to make their poems 
thfc reprefentation of good fentiment, fo we 
ought to reftrain all other artifts from the 
illfUndifciplined, illiberal and indecent manner^ 
left our guardians being furrounded with ill 
reprefentations, they contradl imperceptibly 
forac mighty e^ into their fouls. We fliould 
feek out fuch artifts as are able handfomely 
to trace the nature of the beautiful and, the de- 
cent, that our youth dwelling as it^wcrc in a 
healthful place, maybe profited at all hands; 
that from their beautiful works Ibniething 
may be conveyed to the fight and hearing, 
like a breeze bringing health from falutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them on di- 
redlly from childhood to the refemblance, 
friendftiip and harmony with right reafon. 

The 
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The man who has been thus educated, per- 
ceives quickly whatever workmanfliip is de- 
fedtive, and not handfomely executed ; and 
beiqg difgufted in a proper manner, he will 
praife what is beautiful, rejoicing in it, and 
receiving it into his foul, be nourifhed by it, 
and become an excellent and good man; but 
whatever is ugly he will in a proper manner 
defpife and hate, whilft yet he is young, 
and before he is able to underftand realbn ; 
and when rcafon comes, fuch a one as hath 
been thus educated will embrace it, knowing 
it perfedtly well from its internal relation 
with him.] Thus we fee t];iit wc cannot be 
truly mufical ourfelves, nor thofe we edu- 
cate, vxnlels we have before us always juft 
ideas of, temperance, fortitude, liberality, 
magnanimity, and the other kindred virtues, 
and their oppofite vices ; and regulate our 
conduct by thofe views on all occafions, 
fmall or great. If therefore there was any 
mind in which thefe vir^es dwelt, and the 
external form was correfponding, would not 
that be one of the moft beautiful fpcxftacles 

that 
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thflt one could (ee ? This concord and har- 
mony of mind is the only proper foundation 
for virtuous love ^nd friendftiip. This much 
for mufic. — ^The firft gymnaftic exercile 
fliQuld be to teach moderation in diet, not 
luxurious with different incitements to flat- 
ter the palate. Plain and Ample food pro- 
duces health, plain and Ample muAc pro- 
motes fobriety. ^fculapius and his fons 
Podalirius and Machaon did not prefcribe 
long rules concerning diet, becaule they fup- 
pofed men to be temperate without rules, 
and becaufe, if the conftitution was broke, 
it was better tJijit they fliould be no longer 
a burden to the (late. A phyAcian may 
cure difeafes the better for having the ex- 
perience of them in his body, bi^t a judge 
ought not to know evil but by the help of 
fcience and obfervation. [One who has com- 
mitted many iniquities is cunning and fufpi- 
cious, and when he converfes with his like is 
thought wife, as he regards thofe patterns 
which he has within himfelf ; but when he 
approaches to tKc good and more aged he 
* \ appears 
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appears foolifli, and fufpicious out of fdafoiij 
and ignorant of integrity of manners.] — i 
People who apply to the gymnaftic exercifes 
alopp , become too harfli and rugged in their 
charadler; they who apply folely to the 
mufes become too foft. We ihould be at 
great pains to fele»£t thofe that are fit for 
having the government ; obferve if they be 
lovers of the public good, of fagacity, acute- 
hefs, and temperance. [They mull be fet 
on trials of labours and pains ; and as thofe 
who lead on yoiing horfes agaiiift noifes and 
tumults obferve whether they are frightened* 
lb mull they when young b^ led into dread- 
ful things, and again be thrown into plea^ 
furcs, trying them more than gold in the 
fire, whether one is hard to be feduced, and 
appears compofed amidH the alfaults of fear 
and pleafure, being a good guardian of him- 
fclf and of the mufic which he learned. He 
who in childhood, in youth, in manhood; 
hath been thus tried, andyhath come out in- 
corrupted, is to be appointed governor of 
the Hate.] We Ihould form them from thek 

* ‘ vniifli 
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youth, by telling them fuch ftofics as the 
Phcenician fable ; “ that people were created 
originally out of the earth that we are all 
originally brethren ; but that thofe whom 
God intended for government he irnxed 
gold with their conftitution ; with thofe of 
the auxiliary kind filver; and with the hup- 
bandmen and mechanics iron : therefore 
every one fhould keep to the province he 
was fitted for by God ; and thofe who 
have the celeftial gold in their fouls fliould 
not contaminate ihemfclves, by feeking af- 
ter gold on this earth, 

O K IV. 

I ■’Is hard, fays Adcimantus, that your 
JL governors are to be more confined in 
their pleafures and poffeflions than other 
people. Socrates replies, we are not framing 
a ftate for the interefl of any particular per- 
fon, but of the whole. We would allow 
them neither to be very rich nor very poor, 
becaufe either of thefe would have bad ef- 
fedls, [For exan^le, a potter when cpriched 
B b does 
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docs not ftill feem defirous of minding his art, 
but becomes more idle and carelels than be- 
fore, and becomes a worfe potter ; and when 
through poverty he is unable to afford him- 
fclf ihftnunents, or any thing clfc belonging 
to his art, the work he performs fhall be the 
worfe for it, and his fons and others he in- 
ftru<£ls ftiall be the worfe workmen.] — ^But 
what lhall this poor ftate do when making 
war wirh a rich one'^ Do not call it a rich 
one, fays Socrates, for any ftate that becomes 
exceeding rich, from that inftant becomes 
man-^ Jlates, and is full of internal difeord. 
The limit to the ftate that we would form 
is to increafe fo long as it can continue one, 
but no farther. — Right education and diet 
from early years raifes up fober and virtuous 
people j tfiefe again advance ftill farther in 
merit, and train up children ftill better than 
themfelves. — ^We fhould take great care of 
the mufic, and not make innovations in the 
kind of it. No Jlate ever changed its muftcal 
meafures 'without changing alfi its mojl impor- 
tant /(dw.— If people were properly educated 

all 
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all the laws about markets, harbours, quar- 
rels, and various frauds and dilimtcs, would 
become fupcrfluous; but -without this they 
may be making perpetual regulations and cor- 
reSionSt and think they are improving the*Jlatc, 
and be never a -whit the nearer than at the be- 
ginning. Like people who arc always lick and 
taking phylic, but who will not alter their 
bad diet and method of intemperate living.— 
As for religion, we wilPadmit of no inftruc- 
tor in thefe matters but Apollo the god of 
our own country, who is interpreter of reli- 
gion to all the earth. — A ftate rightly con- 
llitCtted muft be wife, brave, temperate and 
juft. — A ftat^ faid to be wife if its rulers 
and guardians arc fo ; brave when the mi- 
litary order are fo ; and that is obtained by 
proper education, like well cholen'wooll that 
does not lofe the dye. — Temperance confifts 
in the government of our pleafurcs and de- 
lires. The whole members of a ftate muft 
be temperate, to deferve the name of a tem- 
perate ftate ; like the diapafon in mufic shat 
extends through .the whole fcale. — By con- 
B b a lidering 
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fidering the nature of the different members 
of a flare, and that every one fhould keep 
to his own flation, hence he difeovers juftice 
to be “ One’s ailing his own proper part.” 
Thfs quality gives wifdom, temperance and 
bravery their due force ; and therefore fure- 
ly this is that fourth quality in a ftatc which 
we were wanting, ■viz. Jujiice.'^ln like man- 
ner, examining the foul, we find in it reafon, 
appetite and wrath*. The irafcible quality 
joins on the fide of reafon if it is not per- 
verted. — JuJlice, in the foul, is the due fub- 
ordination of the feveral faculties accord- 
ing to their proper rank and value 
Jiice is the ufurpation of an inferior faculty 
over that which is naturally fuperior, and 
the rebellion of a pan againfl the whole.— 
Hence it appears that virtue is the health, 
beauty, and good habit of the foul ; vice 
the difeafe, deformity, and weaknefs of it.— 
Thus 'we have a general view that virtue is the 
true interejl of the foul, whether this virtue be 
fuHicly kjioivn or private; and vice the evil, 
though it Jhould pafi unpuni/hed.—^'R\xt to dc- 

^termine 
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tcrmine this more compleatly, he proceeds 
to compare the five different forms of go- 
vernment, with the correlponding faculties 
•of the human milid. 

BOOK V. 

H aving faid in the preceeding book, 
that all things in his republic were to 
be common, it is aiked in what manner he 
intends to enadl concerning the women and 
children. — In the firft place he would have 
the women to be trained in learning and the 
gymnaftic excrcifes ; and that they fliould 
ih a »»with the men in the government and 
defence of tH^-ftate in fuch parts as might 
be convenient for them to execute. — He 
endeavours to prove that this fcheme is not 
impradlicable, and that it would' be for the 
public good. — He defends the ftripping of 
women in the Paleftra from ridicule, bccaule 
formerly, even in Greece, it was thought ri- 
diculous to ftrip the men. The Cretans be- 
gan that cuftom ; then the Lacedemonians; 
and when once t)ie Greeks felt the advantage 

of 
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of it, the notions of its being ridiculous en- 
tirely vaniflied. — "The •women that he 'would 
have thus trained "were only the 'wives of the 
rulers and the military of-der, •who 'were to 
have all their •wives and their children in com- 
mon. The queftion is, whether this would 
be advantagious to the ftate? Secondly, 
whether it was pradticable ? — Here he claims 
the privilege of airy caftle-buildcrs, to in- 
dulge himfelf with. the fcheme, fuppofing it 
really reduced to pracStice. — In the firft place 
they were to take great care in the marriages, 
to alTort people properly together with re- 
Ipeil: to age and charadter, the women^tiVen- 
ty and the men thirty yeSfs; the beft of 
each fex to be aflbrted together, and this 
aflbrtmcnt to be fo managed by decent lots, 
that they*who are difappointed may blame 
their chance and not the governors.— Again, 
the children of thofe governors and guardi- 
ans arc to be Icletfled ; the found and beau- 
tiful to be carried to the public nurfery, and 
the ^deformed and dileafed removed to Ibme 
iccret place, that the race of the governors 

snd 
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and guardians may not be allowed to dege- 
nerate. — By this community of all things' 
we would put an end to the great contentions 
that are in all ftates about ■yours and minCy 
and which produce perpetual convulfion^— 
Then he goes on mentioning the public ad- 
vantages of fuch a conftitution, but is inter- 
rupted, and required to £how that it is prac- 
ticable.— He begins with confelling the great- 
nefs of the difficulty ; but, fays he, when we 
arc viewing juftice in itfclf, and the charac- 
ter of a perfeiflly juft man, are we to expedl 
any chara<fter abfolutely fuch in real life? 
Or if^^ai pter fh ould draw a pidlure of the 
moft perfcdl human beauty, would you blame 
his art though no original could be found ?— 
We muft be fenfible in common life that there 
is fcarcely any thing pra«fticable precifely as 
it is deferibed. If therefore we come pretty 
near to a probable account in this difficult 
matter we fhould be fatisfied.-r— The firft 
means of putting fuch a fchemtlin practice 
would be, either that philofophers)become rul- 
ers in ftates, or tisey 'who are noth kings and 

' * princes 
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princes become genuine philofophers , — ^Theti he 
deferibes the philofophic character. In the 
firft place, fuch a one is forward and eager 
to learn every thing, and infatiable with re- 
ipeA to knowledge. — You fhall have many 
philofophers at this rate, fays Glaucon ; for 
there are multitudes every day running about 
to fee, and hear, and learn fomething. — 
But thefe are faid to purfue after knowledge 
to gratify a fuperficial curiohty ; whereas a 
philofopher, from the love of truth, ftudies 
things with ftedfaft ardor, and follows after 
realities. The other follows appearances; 
and though he purfues the external fi5fms of 
what is good and beautiful, yet he has no 
knowledge of what is really beautiful and 
good, or any true ftandard of juflice and 
goodnefs in his own mind, and is therefore 
frequently miftaken in his purfuit. 

BOOK VI. 

T hose ‘impcrfedl: philofophers would be 
improper guardians of the laws. Thole 
of the opi^ofitc charailet arc much to be 

preferred 
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Iprfeferred, if in other refpcifis they are ac- 
complifhed. To determine this we fhould 
examine their qualities cdrly; whether or 
not they arc fteadily defirous of the know- 
ledge of the eternall'j exifitnt and uncfjonge- 
abie Being; whethei‘ they are fteady lovers 
of truth. — They miift be temperate; not 
covetous, but of a liberal turn of mind, a 
large heart, and noble fentiments ; apt to 
learn, and of a good* memory to retain. 
[Do you imagine that any underftanding 
which hath greatnefs of mind, and is fitted 
for the contemjplation of the whole of time, 
arflHj^ ^whole of being, can pofiibly think 
human lile a great matter, or accouht death 
any thing terrible ?] — It is obje< 51 :ed, that we 
often fee people who have applied a great 
deal to philofophy turn out quite different 
characters at laft ; or if they are cbod men, 
they are reclufes and uielcfs to tlie ftate. — 
He explains how philofophers of •! good cha- 
racter may happen to be ufelel^n the ftate, 
from the example of a ftiip’s plot, who is 
ftrongcr than any one aboard, Wot is fomc- 
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what deaf and Ihort-fighted, and not very 
expert in the builneis of a common fador, 
and that the mariners, though entirely ig- 
norant of navigation, Ihouid by force or art 
feizd the helm, and then dance, and drink, 
and (leer at random, and praife every one 
as a perfon of abilities who could feize the 
helm by force or fraud, and defpife every 
one who was not eager to do fo ; and con- 
demn the old pilot -as an ufelefs ftar-gazer, 
becaule he did not underhand the common 
affairs of the Ihip, though his proper bull- 
nefs was to obferve the liars and the fcafons. 
By this image we may explain wh^^ood 
people and true philofophers* are' often ulc- 
lefs. — With regard to the other objection 
he obierves, that the lludics of a philolb- 
pher do nt>t tend to make him bad ; if we 
allow thaf he is a lover of truth, and who, 
not cont mt with opinions, indefatigably 
invelligatt/ the nature of things. If they 
are corrupt<id they can do more mifehief 
than comnjion men, on account of their fu- 
perior caparity: they are corrupted by the 

fophihs 
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fophifts who odflead their judgment and no- 
tions; but eipecially by the faUe“ap|daules 
and flatteries of^the theatre, by the tumult 
and impetuofity of public government, and 
the milapplication of rewards and punifli- 
ments. No man’s integrity can be preferved 
in fuch a diforderly and corrupted govern- 
ment without the providence of Goo.— 
A fine genius is by thefe means eafily fedu- 
ced, and puffed up wifh felf-conceit, and if 
any one attempts to correft his errors and 
make him fee himfelf, every one becomes 
an enemy to this inftrudlor. Thus they 
■w^Rb'Vwere moft nearly related in their cha- 
ra( 5 ler to true philofophy are diverted from it, 
and leave it dcfolate and forfaken, to be feized 
upon by unworthy perfons who dil^ace it. 
A parcel of little fellows, who feeing the 
ftation of philofophy vacant, aad the cha- 
ra< 5 lcr itfelf full of honour, jumwfrom their 
mechanic employments to phiiyibphy; who 
as their bodies are often lanie<»r tainted by 
their trades, fo are their mirSfls; they are 
not capable of«thinking or airing in a ge- 
C .\ 2^ / ( nerous 
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ncrons and liberal manner like ibme little' 
bald Have' of a blackfmich, who having got 
fomc money and a fait of new clothes, and 
newly delivered from his chains, is going to 
marry his poor mailer’s daughter, <^c. Thus 
there are few who find true philofophy % but 
he who taftes it finds it exceeding fweet. 
He fees the errors prevailing in the public 
affairs of mankind, but having no aflillant 
dares not yeiuure oh that wild beaft, the 
people : fearing to be deftroyed he holds his 
peace obferving thefe things, and refemblcs 
a man Ikulking behind a little wall in the 
time of a ftorm, while fand and 
rolled along : he fees all around him filled 
with irregplaritics, and is content if he can 
pafs his life here free from injuftice and im- 
pious actions, and make his departure in 
peace and /-with good hope. — Socrates pro- 
ceeds to riew the good that philofophers 
might do Vi a ftate where they had the 
po^wer; anduhat it was not impollible but 
that this ifcight happen fomewhere. — It 
next ren)ai44 to fiiovv what w’as the proper 

education 
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education for thofe future guardians and 
rulers.— rThe ncceffary qualities rarely meet 
in one : fome are ^y nature quick and acute 
for fciencc, of a good memory and capa- 
city to leam> but from the warmth of their 
temper are unftablc: others of a ftcady 
charadler, intrepid in dangers and in battle, 
are often benumbed and flow in ftudics. 
Therefore fuch a chara<fler is to be tried 
like gold, and proved genuine in pleafures, 
toils and fears, in the capacity. to learn> and 
in the love of truth and knowledge, not fa- 
tisfied with appearances of good without 
realTf5^.''«cfTJer^it is enquired what is good? 
As this would be very difficult to explain, 
he propofes to give fome account of the off- 
ipring of Good . — ^We call many things beau- 
tiful and good, though we again allow that 
there are not many goods, and th^t in the 
abftradt there is but One . — As the ‘hn is the 
neceflary means of fight, fo th/ child of 
Goodnels, whom the Good y^ing begor 
fimilar to himlclf, flands in the*'fame rela- 
fion to the mind and to things infeiligible. — 

\ / « That . 
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“ That therefore which pves reality to thia^ 
known, and which gives to the perceivcr 
the power of knowing, is the idea of good, 
and is the caufe of knowledge and truth, fo 
far*as it is difcovered by the mind.**— As the 
fun enlightens mid cherifhes all things, fo 
that which is good gives life and exigence 
to every thing, but is not that life and exift- 
cnce. — ^As the fun rules in a vifible and fen- 
lible place, fo there is another being ruling 
in an invifiblc intelletflual one. There are 
two kinds of things, viz. vifible and intellec- 
tual. Vifible objcdls may be divided into two 
kinds: I ft. Shadows, images, e^^-«^^rhc 
things themfclvcs of which thofe are the re- 
fcrablances. The objeefts of intelligence are 
alfo twofold. One fort are thofe concern- 
ing which the mind ufes fenfiblc objects, as 
images, /to afiift its reafoning. Thus in geo- 
metry t!^e properties of fome figure arc in- 
veftigatcl?, not of that one which is adlual- 
4y dcfcribjd, but of that real figure which 
exifts onlr in the mind, adly, Thofe where 
the minoi^em ploys no Icnfiblc images, but by 

help 
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help of the dialodtic art aflumes certain hy^ 
pothefisy not as principles, but fuppontions 
only, until by thefe helps and fteps it afeends 
CO feme general principle; and having ob- 
tained this general principle, delcends gra- 
dually from thence, by clofe and neceflary 
conneilion, to particular cafes. 

BOOK VII. 

B egins with comparihg the prefent ftate 
of human nature, and this vifible world, 
to the condition of prifoners, from their in- 
fancy, confined in a cave,whofe entry i^ong 
and^'a»N^pm day, and kept for ever in chains 
with their baclcs to the light, fo that they 
fee nothing but the images and fhadows of 
things thrown upon a little wall before them, 
and hear echoes only inftead of real founds, 
fo that they think thofe fhadows .^eak : if 
one of thefe prifoners is freed from 1/s chains, 
and led up to the broad light of ,7eaven, he 
will be long dazzled and conffunded, but 
coming at laft to fee realities, and bear she 
light, he will be ynwilling to rct^n below; 

' or 
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or if he does he will bc- |ioW ;<x>nfoujtide4 
with the darknelS) and perpetually diiputii^ ; 
with the inferior inhabitants who believe w 
thole images of thin^ to *be real. He would 
ajSbrd them laughter, and it would be faid 
of him, that having gone above he was re- 
turned with vitiated eyes ; that they thera- 
lelves ought not fo much as endeavour to 
go above, and that .whoever Ihould att^pt 
to loofen them ami lead them up, if ever 
they got him into their power he Ihould be 
taken and put to death. Agreeably to this 
allegory, learning is not an infulion of know- 
ledge, but a direftion of the mlndjgiJw4*old 
the truth. , A wrong byals Tn'^eduQation is 
the reafon that we lee people of excellent 
faculties become exceeding vitious. People 
of mean ^arts have no Icope for a<5tion, and 
are unfit, for government, true philofophers 
will be linwilling having fcen the vanity of 
the worte. But in our ftate we would 
prevail onVhem to be grateful, leeing the 
public hacmaken care of their education and 
brought i^em to this lupo-ior light.— ^It is 

next 
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hcxt inquired whit is thit education which 
turns the mind from its prcfcnt darkneis to 
the light of true^philofophy, and the true 
alcent to that 'which is good? Whatever they 
are they nluft be fuch as will be uleful toliim 
as a foldier. We have already mentioned the 
gymnaftlc exereifes and mufic> as necelTary 
parts of education. Gymnaftic exercife re- 
lates to the body ; mufic, according to the 
plan we prefcribed, is ine'lfFeiffual, and all me- 
chanic trades are illiberal. The firft valu- 
able part of education, befide thefe, is the 
knowledge of numbers and computation# 
whltii 'Xa.bfolutely neceflary for a military 
man, and naturally tends to turn the mind 
from fenfible obje^fts to reafon and thinking, 
in order to diftinguilh things intq^ their dif- 
ferent kinds : befides that the ftudy of num- 
bers naturally tends to fliarpen thomind.— 
The next is geometry, which ^ilcs the 
mind infenhbly to the love of truai ; befides 
its ufe in all incampments, milits ry arrange- 
ments, ^c. and in the various afi'airs of life. 
To thefe we woujd add aftronc^y, which 
D d is 
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is ufeful in navigation, and the knowledge of 
the feafons, alfo in war, but efpecially as it 
tends to raife the mind fo intelledlual ob- 
jedts. — Each of thefe ftudies purifies and 
kindles up fome faculty of the foul which 
would be loft and blinded by other attach- 
ments ; this would be a greater lofs than of 
a thoufand eyes, becaufe by the foul alone 
it is that we fee the truth. — ^It is obferved, 
that aftronomy cannot be rightly ftudied 
without the knowledge of folid geometry, 
aftronomy being the motion of folids. This 
was a part of geometry not commonly 
known in thofe days, and tli£jQsi#*«^fKo’un- 
derftood it were very fliy of communicat- 
ing. — Aftronomy, by mere ocular oblerva- 
tion, does liot raife the mind to intclledfual 
contemplations, but rather tends to confine 
it more^o the fenles. — ^The right method 
of learning aftronomy is to confidcr the 
befpangli^ of the heavens to be the moft 
beautiful of all vifible objedls : but that the 
order and^roportions that really obtain in 
the celeft^l motions (difeovered by the 

■ mind) 
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mind) are vaftly more beautiful than the 
apparent ones. — If we would ftudy aftro- 
nomy with fucceis or advantage, we mud; 
reduce it to prolJlems after the manner of 
geometry.— Along with this we would re- 
commend the ftudy of harmony, which, as 
the Pythagoreans affirm, has a near relation 
to aftronomy, which Socrates would have 
to be ftudied by the computation of propor- 
tions, and not by the eai*, which is as inaccu- 
rate as to ftudy aftronomy by the eye alone. 
— ^To crown all thele accompliftiments, our 
magiftrate muft be well acquainted with 
dijfiwSllQS ; not the art of meet words, but 
the art of reafoning right on all the afore- 
faid principles, that he may be enabled to 
govern well, and by fteps advance in the 
knowledge of the real nature of things, un- 
til he come to know that ‘which /.c good, the 
nobleft acquifition of the humln mind. 
[The dialc«ftic method difengaf^es the eye 
of the foul, as it were, from a certain bar- 
barian clay with which it was clofely fljut, 
ufing thofe arts jvhich we hav^ mentioned 
D d 2 as 
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as helps and afliAants. Thofc arts wc cal| 
Sciences through cudom, but they require a 
name more exprcflive than opinioriy and more 
indiflindt than fcience : we have fomewhere 
already termed it Demonjlration. The firft 
clafs is Science ; the fecond Demonftration ; 
the third Faith; the fourth Imagination. 
The two latter of thele are opinion, the for- 
mer two intelligence. Opinion refpeils Tvhat 
is generated, and int'elligence real being. In 
the lame proportion as being is to what is 
generated, fo is intelligence to opinion, 
knowledge to faith, demonftration to ima- 
gination.]— If one is not able to di Aillguilh 
real from apparent good, he is perpetually 
dreaming and numbering through life, and 
in that coptdition delccnds to the lhades bcr 
low, where he may fleep to all eternity. — 
Then he^ives fome farther diredlions for 
difcoveriit the genius lit for government, 
fuch as, not only to be laborious in bodily 
cxcrcifcs, but alfo in learning ; neither one 
wh® entirely gratified the mind and negleft- 
jfd the bod)^; that he be Qne who not only 

, hated 
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hated a willing lie, but alfo who hated to 
be miftaken, ^c. We mull take care when 
they are taught to reafon, that it be not foF 
contradi<5lions fake ; that they do not be- 
come litigious and Iceptical, and dilputaltious 
as young people are apt to be : after thirty 
years of age therefore they are to realbn 
and apply the principles in which they have 
been educated, the next fifteen years to be 
employed in the army ind other public fer- 
vices, and if in all thcle they behave well, 
employ them after fifty years of age to rule 
the ftate, and breed up others to fuccced 
thbm, ^.nd when they die let their memory 
be honoured. 

BOOK Vlir.y 

W E have now deleribed the cliaradier 
of a perfeeft ruler, which we may 
fuppofe to correfpond with the aPlhocratical 
conftitution of a ftate, i. e. where the beft 
men govern. — ^We ftiall next confider the 
four forms of government that moft <fom- 
monly prevail in*the world : ift. The ambi- 

tiouij 
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tious and warlike conftitution of Crete and 
tacedemon. adly. An oligarchy, sdiy. De- 
mocracy. 4 thly, A compleat defpotifm, or 
the abfolute rule of one : and confider the 
diffetent charadlers of individuals in a ftate 
which refemble thefe political forms, and 
which give rife to them ; for it is impodible 
that they can have any other origin. A whole 
is compofed of its own parts. — Our ftate, con- 
ftituted upon the plan of virtue, will, in time, 
degenerate, as all things material muft do. 
The caufe of this degeneracy is fuppofed to 
be the negledl of fuitablc care about procrea- 
tion in due time, and of joining proper'pCo- 
ple together. Thefe he trageHizcs in a jo- 
cofc manner, and cxprelTes myftically in 
numbers apd proportions which cannot be 
explained. The children of this improper 
coujundlityi, being inferior to their parents, 
will not Ae fuch perfeeft rulers ; they will 
not be fo compleatly attentive to the plans 
of education. Thus the next race will be 
ftill'lcfs attentive to keep different charac- 
ters leparate; and the mufe fays, that the 

. lllver 
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filvcr being mingled with iron, and the gold 
with brals, diffcntions and war will arile 5 
the brafs and iron kind will feek pofleffions, 
the gold and filver will endeavour to tend 
to its ancient conftitution. In confeqUencc 
of thefe contentions private property will be 
allowed of ; and they who formerly were 
protected as freemen, friends and nurfers of 
the public, arc now enflavcd, and obliged to 
(erve in wars and watching for the ftate. 
This will be a medium between the former 
conftitution and oligarchy, which pays more 
regard to gymnaftic and warlike accom- 
phftimenrs than to the mufes. — A man rc- 
fembling this ftate is one who has a great 
many good qualities, but is vej^ ambitious; 
who is not covetous at firftjVjaut toward 
old age becomes fo, for want of thofe beft 
prefervatives of merit, renfon and polite lite- 
rature. Such a character may he fuppofed 
to proceed from a father of a virtuous and 
quiet temper, living in a badly conftituted 
government, who docs not chufe to bnftlc 
and intrigue for power, bur lives retired. His 

wife 
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wife is continually c&rping at him for want 
of fpirit, and inciting her fon to be ambi- 
tious, in which the fervants join; mean time 
the father is giving him good inftrudlions, 
which do not entirely lofe their effect ; and 
the fon becomes this medium fort of charac- 
ter. — The timocrac'j degenerates into an oli- 
garcJrjy a form of government where thofe 
only of a certain quantity of riches are al- 
lowed to govern. This is a very bad con- 
ftitution ; for would pilots of a (hip be 
chofen for their riches and not their Ikill? 
Befides that it naturally introduces avarice, 
becaufe a certain quantity of fortune makes 
one a magiftrate. Hence there is perpetual 
difeord between the poor and the rich ; 
hence arife ^rones without flings, viz. beg- 
gars ; and drones with flings, viz. thieves 
and robbers, fycophants and falfe accufers. — ■ 
A man rcfembling this flate is one whole 
father was an ambitious lover of power and 
honour, who had fallen from the height of 
grandeur into poverty and dil^ace. He fee- 
ing the danger of ambitiop flifiles it in his 

breafl# 
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cQtircfy to attiltHq^wlon^. lo ca&s vrhese 
lio cait ;d«fi;»id with im'pa^cy there he is 
vcty diihcKieft, hot for fear of Ipfing all, he 
{mlerves a deceht charaAer in his common 
tranfaAionsy and fubjc^ts one Ait df paflions 
by the power of others^ but not from the 
pure principles of reaA>n and virtQe;-^2>e^ 
mocracf arifes from the increafe of doth and 
corruption in an oligarchic Jlate, When the 
poorpeOide,increaling in number and inured 
to hardfhips, obferve the purfy fatqefs and 
ina^vity of ihfe rich,! del^ife them ; they 
fay to one another^ that the rich men are 
nothing at alU and upon any trivial oceaAon 
fall upon them, baniAi fome, kill others, and 
divide the government with thl^cft.— ^This 
conAitution he compares to thofe flowery 
cloths which Women and children are very 
much delighted with. A fine fort of go* 
vemment 'where you need not obey the Idwt 
exc^t you pleafit and is diverlifled into all 
forts of forms, and abounds in a variety 
of original chara^ers. [And it feems ne^ 
* E e cclTary 
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ceiTary for ono who wants to confticnte 
a city, to come to a democratic ftate as to 
a general market cd* republics and chafe 
that form which be fancies.] Where men 
may be condemned to death or banifhment, 
and you /hall fee them walking up and down 
the ftreets very heroically, and no body takes 
any notice of it.— In our conflitutfion we 
fuppofed, very needkfsly, that a man ought 
to be accomplifhed for bearing o/Hces in the 
ftatc before he gets them, but here he needs 
only profefs that he is a great friend to the 
peopky &c. A man of the democratical 
temper defcendS from a father of the pafli- 
monious oligarchic charafler, who, tho* he 
is bom to riches, is yet bred up to hardfhip 
and Ipare djjit, but without proper culture 
from the mufes. Happening therefore acci- 
dentally to tafte of plcafure, he turns extra- 
vagant, but is reclaimed for a while by his 
father’s reproofs. By degrees' he again re- 
lapfes into his former vices ; and they hav- 
ing got the entire government of him, he is 
filled with petulance, haughty falfe notions, 

turns 
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turas incorrigibiie, 8n4 witt not be reclaimed . 
from his folly. [C^ng modelty, Aupidity ; ' 
and temperance, unmanlineis; accounting , 
moderation and detent expence to be rufti- 
city and illiberality, they expel them their . 
territories, with many other unprofitable de- 
fires; and after the foul is initiated in all 
extravagant expence, and cleared of the 
contrary qualities, then with all encomiums 
and applauies they next lead in infolence and 
•anarcirjt luxury and impudenUf ,fiiining with 
a great retinue and crowned with crowns. 
Infolence they denominate education; anarcl^y 
they c^\ liberty; luxury they call magnificence; 
and impudence f courage. If the perfon is for- 
tunate enough, and does not debauch cx- 
ceflively, when he is fomewha^more ad- 
vanced in years, and when the great croud 
of defires is over, he admits a part of thefe 
which fall in his way, and docs not deliver 
himfelf wholly up to thefe that are admitted, 
but regulates his pleafures by a fort of equity, 
and fo delivers himfelf up to the govern- 
ment of every incidental defire as it chances. 

E e 2 Should 
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Should any one tell him there are fome 
pleafur^ of the Tvorttr) and the good defirest 
others of the ill ones, and that he ought to 
feek after and honour thofe, but to chaftiie 
and fubjed thefe others. In all thefe how* 
ever he dillents, and fays, that they are all 
alike, and indulges every incidental defire; 
fometimes in drunkennefs and the found of 
the pipe, fometimes in drinking water and 
extenuating by abfiinence. Then again 
minding the exercifes; fometimes quite in* 
dolent and carelefs, then again applying, as 
it were, to philofophy; many times engaged 
in politics, and in a dcfultory manner, fiiy- 
ing and doing whatever happens. If at any 
time he aff^s to imitate certain of the mi- 
litary, tliit^er he is carried ; or of the mer- 
cantile, then again hither; nor is his life 
regulated by ^ny order or any neccffity, but 
accounting'this fort of life pleafant, free and 
happy, he follows it throughout, and has in 
his life a great many patterns of republics and 
of manners,] — It next remains to deferibe 
the mod beautiful of all conflicutions, and 

of 
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of men, tyramy and the tyrant.— Tyrattny, is 
bred out of the excefs' of lil? 

pie being always contentious againft their 
inagiftrates, .and •irtfphing i^ofe whp .arc 
willing to obey the 1^^^ as ojf_llay,ii(h diljpo- 
fitions.— In fuch a chUdrx^n difobey 
their parents, fchool-boys delpilV their ma- 
fters, and pupils tht^ir tutors ; old men fit 
down among the boys and chat low jokes, 
to them left they fhould feem too fevere,<6^f‘. 

Every horfe or afs that meets you carries 

his head fo high, and juftles rudely againft 
you, if you do not keep out of his way.— 
Imfuch a ftate the moft fober and decent 
part are readieft to get money, but that 
makes them the pafture of that fort of drones 
who have ftings ; they will w fidfely ac- 
cufed and plundered : this tempts them, whe- 
ther they would or not, to wiflr for an oli- 
garchy. This niakes the people chule a pro- 
tc«ftor of their liberties. Then the rich, be- 
ing overpowered, will have recourfe to fnares 
againft this prote£tor*s life. Then he fucs 
to the people for a guard, which is readily 
* granted 
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granted him, to the toror of his enemies, 
who either muft fly for it or be cut off. — 
At firft he behaves with foftne^ and obliging 
airs, fmiling and faluting ‘every body, and 
pretending great care for the people’s rights; 
then he ftirs up feme war for continuing his 
authority, in which he takes care that all 
the free-fpirited generous perfons be cut off, 
that they may not be troublcfome,«i>*f. This 
new lord muft always keep a good army of 
foreigners and freed flaves in his fervice, which 
will oblige him to plunder facred treafures 
for their pay, and make exadions upon the 
citizens, who then begin to tell him that 
they have no farther ulc for his fervice ; but 
he foon lets them know their own infigni- 
ilcancy, and,Ake an ungrateful parricide, in* 
fults and beats them who fet him up, 

B O O K IX. 

A Character in private life rcfembling 
tyranny, may be fuppofed to arile 
from a father whole temper was dcmocra- 
tical^ being a medium between hard auftere 

' living 
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iiting and debauchery: but his ion, hav* 
ing the fame temptations that his father 
had, is carried a| far beyond his father's 
manners as he was beyond aufterity ; ib that 
becoming entirely Have to his paiCons, or his 
darling one, perhaps love, he Ipends his for* 
tune, then robs his aged parent^ and when 
all is gone deals, plunders and robs through 
the city; and when the number of fuch fel- 
lows incrcafes, they will, make the greated 
Have to his appetites among them their 
leader, and either by dire^ force, or by fo- 
menting and inflaming civil difcord, cnflave 
th^ city.*— -A date under this tyrannical go- 
vernment is the mod unhappy ; and the 
tyrant himlclf is unhappy, beiiv a deve to 
Ibme inferior paflion in his foul with regard 
to others of far greater worth, fo that 
he is never free more than the city, nor ever, 
rich, being never fatisfled*; he lives in con- 
tinual fear like one living in feme remote 
place, and having many flaves is in condant 
danger of his life, being obliged to fiatfer 
fome of them, and free otheis, for his own 

fafety. 
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fafcty, Thcn-«acaminiDg hos condition 
in leveral other relpo£b, •Socrates finds him 
full of en>y^ mftiico, itgoftic^jimpiety, <6’c. 
and conclndes him to be nijaft mifei^e, and 
all thole who are under his influence*— Thus 
juftice and go0dne& appearsMip be for the 
great eft happkiels-of.manltind iivks own in- 
trinfic nature. This isiagain examined in 
another view*! It -has •been observed, that 
there are three principal faculties of the fouli 
reafoo, wrath, appetite; to thele correlpond 
three different forts of men, thephilofoj^er^ 
the ambitious, the covetous. Philofophy 
tends moll to the happineis of meh, fedng 
the phiiofopher cw enj^ more of tKe plea- 
fures of th^other two characters than they 
can do of j^tlofophy $ alfo'becaufe the worth 
of every thing is judged, by experience, wif- 
.doni and. reafon^ and not by mpney or ho- 
nour. rAinbipon being more rational, is the 
next to the^love of wifdom. All but, the 
juft and. virtuous have only a lhadow of 
{dcafure. We often are miftaken in judging 
of pleafure, and call the removal of pain by 

that 
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that name, though there is a niiddle ftate 
l)f mind between pleafure and pain, as in 
the cafe of agreeable or ofienfive fniclls. As 
the body and the bbjcits 6f bbdily pleafure 
aic tranfient, ahd changeable in their nature, 
the mind and the objelfts of itiental pleafure, 
ijiz. wifdom, knowledge, virtue, are fteady 
and durable. Hence the plealbres of the 
mind are fuperior to thofe of the body. — 
They who never tailed of wifdom and virtue 
never tailed pure and petfcdl pleafure, but 
pronely bending to the earth like the cattle, 
obey tl^ir ^petitcs,^md kick and light with 
one another for the gratification of them. 
The truell pJeafures of every kind are thofd 
tvhich arc condudlcd and. tegulated by rea- 
Ibn. A tyrant and tyrannical cnara<5ler will 
therefore be the furthell removed from real 
pleafure ; and a king, or one of regal quali- 
ties, who rules himfelf, will be advanced 
the nearell to it pohible. Oligarchy is in 
the third ftep from a good prince, and a 
tyrant in the third ftep from oligarchy: 
therefore a tyrant is diftant frorti the happi- 
*P f* 
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pinefs of a good king in the triple propor* 
tion tripled, that is feven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine degrees farther off. — To Ihew yet 
farther that virtue and jultice excels intem- 
perance and vice, let us, in imitation of the 
Ij^hinxes and chimeras of the poets, fuppofe 
an image of fome ftrange animal with many 
heads of various bealls wild and tame, but 
the head of a man and a lion mod confpi- 
cuous ; if the human head governs the reft 
by the alllftancc of the lion, the animal will 
fublift, but if the other heads are not kept 
in order and fubje«ftion they will bjte and 
devditf’ one another, *9fld fieftfd^ tilt whdie 
animal, or fubje<ft the‘nAnly\hd Hbn-likc 
qualities to ^e meannefs and flattery of the 
ape, cir. — Hence it appears;*th2C we fliould 
cither eftablilh a good government in our- 
felves, or commit that care to others who 
are wife. What advantage can ill-gotten 
money give if we ourfclves are worle for 
it ? If our frauds are not difeovered, this will 
harden us in evil, whereas if they were, the 
evil would be reftrained, ^nd we ourfelves 

perhaps 
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perhaps reduced to a better mind. A wife 
man will not regard the habit of his body, 
his beauty, or lijs health, fo far as to ne- 
glcfl: his peace and harmony within, and 
that proper fubordination that ought to be 
preferved among the faculties of his foul. 
And though there may not exife any real 
model on earth, fuch as we have been dc- 
feribing of a political conftitution of a ftate, 
yet perhaps there ex ills fuch a model in 
heaven for him who is willing to obferve, 
who, having fecn it, will ellablifh fuch a go- 



B egins with farther objedbions againft 
the imitative kinds of poetry, and par- 
ticularly againft Homer. Poets are imita'- 
tors or painters. The works of artificers are 
imitated by painting. There is one grand Ar- 
tificer who makes not only all thin^ that are 
made by artifts,i>ut every thing that Iprings 
F f 2 from 
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from the earth, who ^rms all living crea* 
tures, and himfelf; belides thefe alTo the 
earth, and heaven, and gO|tis;> and all things 
in heaven, and everjr thing in hell below 
the earth. Gqd is the firft madeer of every 
thing, artificers the ibcond, painters are in 
the third ftep removed from reality. — If any 
one fhould fay that Homer underltood every 
thing, and could teach in every art; it is 
anfwered, that we are deceived by his paint- 
ing, and that he knew nothing but the com- 
mon terms. There arp ho great a(flions tcr 
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neither a]^ure&i|Mj|K^mim^invention, 
fuch as arerrx^rcu^^^^fflll^H^^ilefian, 
or Anacharfis the Sc3rthian j neither had he 
any imitatprs in a certain way of |ifc, as 
Pythagoras; nor followers for inlbu^ion 
in his lifetime, as Prodicus or Protagoras 
the fophifls: but he and Hpfiod went up 
and down Greece to ling their compoiitr- 
pps.— AH his pretended Ikih in diSerent arts 

would 
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would appear but iinall if dripped of its 
jmetkal'cmaTuents* Homer and ocher imi* 
tacive^poets may give dcfcripcions of virtue 
in a figurative manner, without knowing its 
real nature, as a painter may give the image 
of a bridle, but knows lefs of its ule and true 
properties than the man who made it, and 
far left ftill than he who is a good horfe- 
man.t-r-Tragic poetry is culpable in the in- 
dance of grief, which it always extends far- 
ther than a good man ought to do. Poetry 
does not chufe the moderate and equable 
chara^r in life, becauie it is harder to imi- 
tfle^ ^d when ' imitated is not fb readily 
obferved^ 'therefore it ]days upon the paf- 
fions, and raif^ and ^r^^thens^ that part of 
pur mind which' Is cto'd^etd, 'unleis when 
fubjed); to reafon. We cannot be drongly 
adbdled with' grief: in viewing the dillreflcs 
of othersj. and yet be able to keep our own 
minds deady when our own cafe happens to 
be like thele.— Comedy again is apt to encou- 
rage a light, and fcurrile temper. : Though 
Homer was not, the fource of learning to 

Greece, 
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Greece, yet he wte the fetfier of ftra^^pdy^ 
In; oar ilace we would allovr no-podtiy bar 
the praife ^ the geds, and of virtuous and 
good men.-i—If poetry was alio of a good 
and virtuous tendency it would be very hap^ 
py, becaufe it is lb, plcafam.~Upon thewhole 
therefore, what has been faid niay be of ufe 
to make us cautious againlt an unbounded 
admiration of it. — “It is an important con- 
cern to mankind that of their becoming good 
or bad, clpccialiy if wc regard a future life. 
That the foul is immortal we may prove thus: 
material things are deftroyed by that which 
is their evil, as rottennefs confumes woo'd ; 
nift, iron, injuftice is the evil of the foul, 

but docs nojp deftrpy, jts exigence. Again, 
any foreign evil has ho influence on any thing 
while it remains fo : thus rottennefs of vic- 
tuals do not deftroy the body while they arc 
not afTomed internally, and until the body 
itfcif becomes rotten. In the fame manner 
that which deftroys the body, being no evil 
to the foul, cannot ailcdl it ; fo that the foul 
becomes not the more vitipus for iicknefs or 

, death. 
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death. That therefore s^hicitia aeiihcr dc-; 
fl;royed by its own evih aa external 

evil, niuft.exift for evcr.-r^ei>Bgh#;to.con- 
llder the foul , as a*pure aud* uticoropouuded 
fubftance; bjut, jo pur view of it.at.pucfeat, 
as conned:e(i^with the body, and. a#<^fetl by 
various pafllon^, it appears .to refeijibje^ the 
fea Glaucus, when beafeu by the pccaii and 
much worn by the waves; he has many 
iliells flicking to him,, tnany pebbles ;and 
fea-weeds ; thus the foul is always feen di- 
flrelTed with evils, but being related to the 
immortal nature it Ihould ftrive to fwitn 
afliore, and fhake off its ear til and fliells, 
<&c , — Having fhown that virtue is good 
in its own. nature,, though atte,nded with 
no revyard, and though there was no pu- 
niHuiienc to viee, we may now affunie that 
the cafe is quite contrary, and tliat virtue 
is both rewarded and honoured; for as. God 
cannot but fee the good man, it is iinpof- 
fible that any thing fhould happen to him 
but what is for the bell, bec^aufe he is be- 
loved of Cod; unlcfs feme neceffary evil 

befal 
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behl fof. a toi$a^*g0j . fp <%c 

whedier ke bn in poverty, my 

other fe{ml»E 4i^t thh> vUl alwt^ys end in 
good for, him, ^her UvUiy^ pr dyipg; for 
he frSft never he |iegile£led who endeavours 
as much M pofnble to ri^emhle Goo. — ^And 
the contrary eveim moft hefal bad men. — 
With regard to muikind aUb, though the 
vrieked (houid for a while make a good figure 
in die world, yet they are almpft always at 
laft difeovered, and loaded with fliame and 
contcRipc } like thofe nmners who Ipring a> 
way furiopfly at fsr^ but fail in the coming 
in ; whereas the true racer ke^ equably 
to the lafty aod is crowned and applauded.^ 
In the gei^ral, we may aiErm, 

. that the good and virtuous are honoured 
by men, and the wicked punlflicd and ex* 
pelled Ibcicty.— -But all tlmfe things are qpt 
comparable in number or m^itude to jbe 
rewards attending both after death.— 
this purpofe we ftiall the ftpry of. ^ 
th/ Armenian, who after he had b^n dead 
a good many days came t» Ufe upon the fu- 

ncral 
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ncrAl pile. ' He laid he was brought tO'a 
place where there Were, two rents in the 
earth, and two in the heavens ojijjofite to 
thefe; between which fat the judges of de- 
parted fouls. The good and virtuous fouls 
they made afeend to heaven by the gap on 
their right hand, and the wicked they lent 
down into the gap of the earth on their 
left. That the judges told him,- he muft 
return to this world again to tell what he 
flrould fee and hear. He faid therefore, 
that after one thoufand years thole fouls 
came down again from heaven, and thole 
ofliers afeended from the earth ; only that 
a thoufand years were not fufficient to 
purge fome, and others were ^ entirely in- 
cureable, fuch as tyrants and fome very 
wicked men. When thefe attempted to get 
out, the cavern roared, and fiery men took 
and bound and laflied them dreadfully, and 
Ihowed them to thole who were palfing by, 
and told them why they were going to 
throw thofc wretches into Tartarus. The 
fouls who afeen^ from earth and defeend 
G g from 
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from heaven, encamp together on a meadow 
(even days, and hold mutual converfe with 
their friends of what they faw and heard. 
Then they are carried away to drink of the 
river Lethe, and be prepared for entering 
again into human bodies. After four days 
journey they fee the pillar of light, which 
connects heaven and earth, and the fpindle 
of necelTiiy, on which the eight orbs re- 
volve. Around with each orb is carried a 
fyren, who lings continually the fame note, 
each, to wit, the tone peculiar to its Iphere, 
and from thefc eight together one harmony 
refounds. The three fates, Lachefis, Clotltb, 
and Atropos daughters of necehity, fitting 
on their thfones, fing in concert with the 
harmony of the fyrens, <^c. When the fouls 
were come before Lachefis, a prophet, mount- 
ing fomc lofty tribunal, addrelfed them in 
her name, “ Souls of a day, the origin of an- 
other period of a mortal death-bearing race, 
defliny lliall not chufe you, but you fliall 
chhfe your defliny. Whatever life one 
chufes, by that he fliall abide. Virtue only 
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is unconfined in every ftation ; the more Or 
Icls that one defires of it, he lhall have the 
more or left. The fault is in him who 
chufes, not in God.” Then the lots were 
call, and various models of lives were fpread 
before them, that each might chufe in order 
according to his lot. — Then follows the ac* 
count of the eledtion of the fouls, full of 
good inftrudlions for the condudb and efti- 
mate of life. — Plato concludes, that by the 
pradtice of virtue we become friends to the 
gods and to ourfelves ; and /hall be happy 
both here and in our thoufand yearsjourney. 

M I N O S. 

T his dialogue fcems to Have been in- 
tended by Plato as an introdudlion to 
his books of Laws. Law is defined to be the 
opinion of the fate ; but becaule laws ought 
to be agreeable to truth and juftice, law is 
again defined to be the invention of vohat real- 
ly exifj . — ^Laws differ, becaule people often 
arc not able to find out the truth of things*.— 
In various arts and bufine/Tes they are bell 
able to give rules or laws who underftand, 
G g 3 thcmi 
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them ; as hiifbandmen, concerning agricul- 
ture;' Ihepherds, concerning fheep; and 
princes, concerning people* The moft 
antient Grecian laws are thofe of Crete, 
inftituted by Minos and Radamanthus the 
fons of Jupiter and Europa. — One of the 
Jpeakers obferves, that Minos was cfleemed 
a cruel and bad man. Socrates refutes this 
imputation upon the authorities of Homer 
and Heliod, in oppofition to the Athenian 
tragic poets, who reprefented Minos as a 
bad man out of fpite, becauie he made war 
upon the Athenians, and forced them to 
pay tribute. It is a great misfortune, fays 
he, for any perfon to be hated by the poets, 
for they can' do great hurt to one’s reputa- 
tion. But when we attempt to touch the 
charadter of any one, we fliould be afraid 
left we fpeak impioufly, by praifing a wick- 
ed perfon, or railing at a good man who 
rcfemblcs God. Let us not efteem ftocks 
and Hones, and birds and ferpents, facred % 
but* let us efteem a good man of all things 
the moft facred, and a bad man the moft 
impure. — This dialogue proceeds no further. 

ACCOUNT 
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BOOK I. 

T he fpeakcrs in this dialogue are a* 
Cretan, a Lacedemonian, an A- 
thenian. It is faid by the Cretan, 
that flates, families and men are mutual c- 
nemics ; therefore the inftitutions of Crete 
and Lacedeinon were all contrived for war. 
But he is obliged to own, that' this diia- 
greement can be only between the virtuous 
and vicious part of ftates, and even -of mens 
own felves. The Cretan laws fliould not 
be contrived merely for giving advantap;c 
in war ; but for prefervation of the Hate, 
by procuring all human and divine blcf- 
fings. The human blelFings are, health, 
beauty, ftrength, riches ; the divine are, 
prudence, temperance, juftice and fortitude. 
The laws for promoting thofc human blcfs- 

ings . 
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ings muft always have refpedl to the divine 
ones ; and thole laws, concerning the vir- 
tues are to refpedt contii;iually that great 
and leading principle, the mind and nuif- 
dom, A legiflator ought to begin with mar- 
riages, then the education of children, both 
rnalc and female ; then his laws lliould re- 
.gulate the behaviour of men in the various 
events of peace or war, good or bad for- 
tune, alfo their expcnces of living, their 
mutual intercourfe, that they may a<ii 
juftly. And finally, to regulate what con- 
cerns their burial and honours after they are 
dead, according as they have deferved. 
Over all thefe he is to appoint guardians, 
men of wilclom and integrity, who are to 
take care that the laws be obeyed. The le- 
giflators of Crete and Lacedemon did amils, 
in not excrcifing their youth to refill the afi- 
faults of pleafure as well as pain.--^Thc 
Cretan and Lacedemonian cuftom of eating 
in company, and their gyninaftic excrcifes, 
haVe their inconvcniencics ; for the fame 
vi(5luals cannot agree with every conftitu- 

r tion. 
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tion, and their promilcuous afl*emblies are 
bad in a feditious ftate. The method of 
llripping people , for their exerciles, firft 
brought in that unnatural pafllon, which 
received too great a fantSlion, from the fable 
of the Cretan Jove and the Rape of Gany- 
medes. — Plcafurc and pain are two natural 
fountains, from whence, if we draw at fit 
times, and in due meafure,. we lhall be 
happy. — All incitements of pleafure were 
banifhed from Sparta, efpecially excels in 
drink ; but, at the feaft of Bacchus, the 
whole city of Tarentum has been drunk.— 
iTere it is faid, that the Scythians and Thra- 
cians were drunkards, and the Perfians, but 
with more decency ; alfo the Gduls, Cartha- 
ginians and Spaniards. — I never indeed, 
lays he, law any meeting properly regulat- 
ed for drinking, though I have leen many. 
There fliould be a wile and Ibbcr dire(5tor to 
fuperiniend thofe meetings, for good fel- 
lowlliip, to prevent noife and cxcefs. — Epi- 
menides the Cretan came to Athens, and'af- 
fared them, that# Xerxes would milcarry in 

his 
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his expedition againft Greece ; anj^ that hfc 
would not at any rate come for ten years; 
after the time that they apprehended. — ^To 
determine how far, and in what manner we 
may allow the ufe of wine, let us firfl; inquire 
what is education for any thing; and wc 
will find, that whatever ftudy we propofe, 
we fliould purfue it from our youth up, in 
every circumftance or fituation, at our diver- 
iions, or any where elfe. — We may call edu- 
cation, that 'which renders people jliulious to 
hecotne good citizens, nvell accomplijhcd, and jit 
to govern or obey. But, without fccking a 
nice definition, we may be convinced of the 
necelTity of education to man who is a won- 
derful creathre, and m-ay be reckoned a di- 
vine miracle amid the animal creation, whe- 
ther we were made in jeft or in earneft. We 
find oppofite paflions, like fo many firings 
drawing us oppofite w’ays, but the golden 
and facred chain of reafon is the only one 
to wliofe attradlion we fliould yield. — There 
are- two prirrciples in our minds, which, at 
proper occafions, we flioulc^cultivate, name- 
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ly, courage and fcat\ Courage in war and 
in adverfity ; buc in profperity, and amid the 
temptations of pleafure, cultivate the fear 
of doing bale adlions, or of becoming im- 
pudent. — Drink llrengthens the pallions, 
weakens the memory and judgment, and 
therefore is a fevere trial of a man's fteadi- 
nels. If there was a drink that could make 
people fearful for a time, it would be worth 
a legillator’s or magiftrate’s while to excr- 
cife his citizens with it, to confirm their 
courage ; and, for the fame reafon, feeing 
drink is ready to make people too raflt and 
jflipudent, he fhould employ it for the pur- 
pofe of teaching them prudence, modefty, 
and felf-government. — It is better, at fome 
public entertainment, to difeoverthofe minds 
that are Haves to their lullsj than run the 
rifque of difeovering them in private, when 
they are entrufted with our wives and 
daughters, and every thing that is dear and 
valuable to us. 
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BOOK II. 

T he happinefs of a ftate depends on 
good education. He is a happy man 
who acquires wifdom and right opinions, 
even in his old age. — Education forms boys 
habitually to what is right, and reafon con- 
firms the good habit as they grow up. — The 
gods, pitying the laborious condition of the 
human race, appointed feflival-tlays to be a 
Relaxation from their toil. Apollo, the Mufes 
and Bacchus are given by the gods to afUft 
us in our joy, — Boys are perpetually in mo- 
tion, hence it becomes a part of education to 
reduce them to decency by mufic and dan- 
cing. But it is necelTary that we examine 
what kind o^ melody, fong and movement, is 
proper to be taught ; for we are not to allow 
our youth to learn any dance or fong, but 
thofe which tend to promote virtue and de- 
cency of behaviour. This is obferved no 
where but in Egypt, who though, in other 
refperts, they have many fo^ifli things, 
they have wifely preferved their antient po- 
etry, without the lead vaR’ation, thefe ten 

thoufand 
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thoufand years, viz. the poems of Ifis; and 
the fame thing is true of their painting. 
The conftant defire of novelty in mufic 
corrupts its facred ufe. — The excellence of 
a compofition is known by its pleafing, not 
the multitude, but the wifefl and beftjudges. 
Such people need both wifdom to chufe a- 
right, and refolutiou to defend their choice. 
The populace, being judges of theatrical 
compofitions, has corrupted the poets, whofc 
only aim is to plcafe the people. — As chil- 
dren love mirth, vve Ihould inftrucfl them 
in our poetry, that all the bleHings of life 
®e of no value without juftice and good- 
nefs ; and I would punifh our poets, if they 
dared to fay that bad men dan live hap- 
pily: and feeing mankind never will adl a- 
gainft their pleafure, we lliould perfuadc 
them, that juftice and l\olincfs of life con- 
{litute true happinefs. — A law-giver needs 
not doubt that he lhall be able to perfuadc 
people to fo noble and rational a purpofc, 
if he confiders how many myriads have 
fwallowed abfuj^d ftories ; fuch as that Sido- 

, H h 2 nian 
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nian fable of the fown teeth. — By fables 
therefore, by ftories and by fongs, we fhould 
inftrudt our youth, and inculcate thefe fen- 
timents. The firft chorus for that purpole, 
Ihould be of boys ; the fccond, of young 
men to thirty ; the third, of grown men 
from thirty to fixty years of age. To the 
third chorus Bacchus comes in as an auxi- 
liary. — No young perfon is to tafle wine 
before cigliteen years of age; he is to be 
yery modcate till thirty, and never to be 
drunk. After forty they may take a little 
more liberty with wine. It makes ns, in opi- 
nion, renevj our youth s it is a remedy agairfi 
the aujlcrity of old age, and is a temporary 
fifpenjion of all our niifcrics. — In order to 
determine what mufic we Ihould allow, let 
us remember, that every thing that is agree- 
able cither alfords a pleafure by itfelf, or is 
founded on rcititude, or is uleful. But we 
are not to leave our eftimate of pleafure to 
the chance of capricious fancy, and blind 
ophiion, but determine according to the 
rules of truth and reafon.-^rNo one will de- 

* ny 
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iiy that mufic is an imitative art, as well as 
painting. In judging therefore of any piece, 
we are to confider, what it is that is at- 
tempted to be imitated ; adly, whether 
this was a proper fubjc( 5 t for imitation ; 
3dly, whether this imitation itfelf is pro- 
perly made in language, melody and mea- 
furc ; and to take care, that efl'cminate mu- 
fic be not joined to manly fcntimcnts, 
nor all kinds of founds crouded injudicioufly 
together, ci'c. — Thofe of fifty years, who 
have been well educated, will be the belt 
judges. — As we allow wine to the more el- 
derly pebplc, to enliven their mufical enter- 
tainments, we would appoint ini^ieClors over 
them, men pall fixty, who are to be fober, 
and take care to preferve good order, and 
prevent all excefs. By thefe means people 
would part good friends, and quarrels be 
prevented. So that we are not to reckon 
wine an evil; nor believe the fable, “ That 
“ Bacchus, being deprived of his fenfes by 
“ his ftep-mother, brought in revelling and 
“ madnels.” Wine, inflead of being given 

to . 
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to infpire men with madnefs, was rather giv- 
en, (according to our fyftem of difcipline,) 
as a medicine to procure modefly in the 
foul, and health and ftrength in the body. — . 
Every animal naturally exprelTes its joy by 
gclliculations and quick motions ; man has 
a natural fenle of time and cadence ; mufic 
cultivates that fenfe, and both together pro- 
duced the chorus and the dance. But of 
this aftciwards. — We lliall only add con- 
cerning liberal drinking, that we would not 
approve of it in our city, unlefs they intend- 
ed, by that means, to cxercife themfelvcs 
in fubduing their paflions, and to learn tem- 
perance. The Cretan and Lacedemonian 
laws are tbo rigid, I rather would prefer 
tlte Carthaginian regulation, who allowed 
no wine in their camp; nor to their men 
and women flaves ; nor to their magiftrates 
that year they had the government, 

BOOK III. 

T H E origin of fociety and dominion is 
to be fought for frqm the remains of 

niankind, 
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mankind, after difeafes, or deluges, or other 
calamities, which had almoft fwcpt off* the 
whole race. — Thus, after the deluge, fome 
fhepherds w'ould be remaining on hill-tops ; 
all champain cities being utterly deftroyed, 
and with them arts ; otherwife there could 
be no new invention in the world ; whereas 
we owe them to Dxdalus, Orpheus and 
Palamcdes. Wind-mufic we owe to Mar- 
fyas and Olympus; the harp to Amphion. 
Epimenides alfo was an inventor, and per- 
formed what Hchod had conjeiflured. Me- 
tals would not be digged up, till cities were 
again inhabited ; which flicws that the arts, 
which depend on metals, would be long ne- 
gledicd ; and people would continue long in 
innocence and fimplicity, in private fami- 
lies, in cells, and clefts of rocks, as Homer 
fays of the C^||||Elops, who, on mountain- 
tops alone, judged their wives and their chil- 
dren, and had no public council. — The pri- 
mitive government was that o^thc father, 
and fo on to his elded fon. But as people 
increafed, they mud needs go out of their 
• dens . 
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clcns and labour more ground. This would 
occafion different families to dwell together 
for mutual defence, and to hedge themfelves 
round from wild beafts. — This would begin 
at the foot of mountains. As every family 
woukl have its own laws, they would confli- 
tnte fomc from the diflerent families to com- 
pofe one general body of laws, and would 
appoint certain of the chiefs of the families 
to fee them put in execution. This refem- 
hles Homer’s defeription of Dardania, built 
at the foot of mount Ida, among the flreams 
of a falling liver. — Afterwards Troy was 
built on a fine plain ; the lea was navigated, 
and the Greeks beliegcd Troy. But feve- 
ral changes happened in Greece by the Tro- 
jan war, through the fedition of the youth, 
who received the returning foldiers unwor- 
thily, Hew fome, and b^|^ied the reft, 
till Dorcas brought them back ; then they 
changed their name from Achivi to Dori- 
ans. — Thiateirmy, dividing by confent into 
three parts, inhabited Argos, Sparta and 
jMycenx-, making among^themCblves a fo- 

lemn 
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lemn league, which was confirmed by feve- 
ral oracles, particularly that of Delphos. — 
By thefe means they thought theml'elves 
able to oppofe the Alfyrian empire, which 
was founded by Ninus, and had Hill confi- 
derable power ; and in confidence of which 
the Trojans had undertaken that war. — • 
The Greeks having twice dcftroyed Troy, 
were afraid of the Aflyrians, as we now are 
of the Perfians. — Each of the kings fwore 
to govern his fubjedis with moderation, and 
to afliH his ally if he was attacked. They 
lettled upon a plan of equality, and an Agra- 
titin law ; but Lacedemon is the only one that 
preferved its old conllitution, and ever fince 
it has warred on the other two ftates. — - 
This misfortune did not happen to thpfe 
Hates for want of military ficill, but for want 
of the bell of all difeiplines; namely, that 
the defires and affcdlions fhould be obedient 
torcafon. — ^Joy and difplcafure arc the po- 
pulace in a mental lyftcm ; for as a Hate is 
very unhappy, when the populace are not 
obedient to the Ijws, fo the foul is moft un- 

. I i happy* . 
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happy, when, though it has fine notions of 
things, and reafons juflly, yet is not at all 
reformed, but the contrary. We would trull 
no I'uch man with any fliare of the govern- 
ment, though he had never fo fine a genius, 
feeing he is ignorant of the moft valuable 
dilcipline. — Of all the maxims for founding 
right of government, the moft important is, 
that the wifefl fliould command, viz, they, 
whole opinions are juft, and their paftions 
and affciftions arc governed by reafon. Hence 
we may trace the caufe of the ’down-fall of 
Argos and Mycenae, and with them the af- 
fairs of Greece, to be ignorance of that poH* 
tical maxim of Hefiod, 'That the half is more 
than tJie nuholc ; bccaulc moderation is always 
fafeft. — The power of the loyalty at Lace- 
demon is diminilhed, becaufe divided be- 
tween two. Then the fenate of twenty- 
eight old men is a great balance in the ftate 
againft the encroachments of regal power ; 
and 3dly the Ephori. — There are two ori- 
ginal forms of government, pure royalty and 
pure democracy ; but no IJate can poftibly 
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be quiet and happy where both forms are 
not mixed. — Originally the Perfian defpo- 
tifm was milder than at prefent, and the A- 
thenian liberty. The Perfians were freemen, 
they obeyed their generals out of love. Cy- 
rus had no invidious difpofitions, he was a 
great encourager of merit ; but though he 
was a great general and lover of his country, 
he never underftood right education, and 
never applied his mind to the management 
of his family, but committed his fons to the 
women and eunuchs to be educated in the 
Median luxury ; fo that he having no leifure, 
■nsh account of continual wars, the boys were 
fpoiled and corrupted entirely. After his 
death Cambyfes flew his brother. Then out 
of contempt, for his madnefs, the Medes 
and an eunuch flew him. Then the feven 
and Darius reflored the monarchy, for he 
was not luxurioully brought up, and by 
gifts, gained the good will of the Per- 
fians, and left as much conquered as Cyrus 
did ; but miftook, in the fame manner, the 
education of his,fon Xerxes, and the error 
, I i 2 . ftill ^ 
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flill continues. — The Perfian conftitution is 
erroneous from its too great defpotifm over 
the fubjecl; fo that when a war happens, 
t^he king is weak, though ruling over many 
myriads of fubjecfls, becaule they are ill af- 
fcded. — The error of the Athenian confti- 
tution is, that the people have too much li- 
berty ; they were indeed quiet and obedient 
to the laws about the time of the Perfian 
war, but, being; freed from danger, they firft 
began to rule and judge in the theatre calm- 
ly, but afterwards unreafonably and with 
noife ; and, by degrees, carried this turbulent 
ruling Ipirit to every thing elfc. 

'BOOK IV. 

I T was faid at the end of the laft book, 
that the Cretans were about to fettle a 
colony ; and it is now obferved, that this 
colony ought not to be too near the fea, left 
loreign commerce Tliould introduce vice and 
dilhonefty. The country Ihould produce 
ail -fruits neceffary for fuftenance, but not 
in fuch plenty as to occafiop exportation. — < 
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Though Minos caufed the Athenians to pay 
a tribute of feven children yearly, it had 
been better for them to have continued do- 
ing fo, than to have learned the vices of 
feanien and their manner of fighting, and 
have got, inftead of a folid land-army, an 
unftable fleet. — It is true that naval power 
prcfcrvcs a ftate ; but it is not merely the pre- 
fervation of the power of a ftate, but of 
its virtue, which we regard. — If your co- 
lony confifts of people from the fame coun- 
try, it will be difficult to give them laws 
different from their ufual ones ; but they will 
—be more apt to live in friendfiiip. If the 
colony is compofed of a promilbuous con- 
flux of people, you may more eafily give 
them new laws; but it will be a long time 
before they unite together in afre(5lion. On 
this occaflon we may obferve. That there are 
few things that may be faid properly to be the 
work oj legijlators. For in the firft place the 
Deity, then chance and the revolution of 
human affairs, have produced moft part of 
all laws ; human^art comes only in the third 

place. 
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place, wifely to improve occurrences. — It 
is not eafy to compofe and give authority 
to a body of good laws ; one way would be 
fuccefsful, viz. if at the fame time, and in the 
fame ftate, there was a virtuous, young and 
brave defpotic prince, and a wife legiflator. 
It is a vafl: happinefs to a ftate, when the prin- 
ces or the rich and great are devoted to virtue 
and generous aClions, for the people foon fol- 
low their example. — It is obferved, that the 
conftitutions of Crete and Laced emon in fome 
relpcdls are tyrannical, in others royal, arif- 
tocratical, dem'ocratical ; becaufe, fays the 
Athenian fpeaker, thefe are reall'^ political 
conjlitutions. The others are only cities in- 
habited, wliCre fome one part tyrannizes over 
the reft. — In the days of Saturn it is fabled, 
that dift’erent deities ruled the focieties of 
men, juft as we fet keepers over our cattle, 
not of their own kind, but a nobler. — It is 
abfurd to fay, that juftice follows power; 
magiftrates are only fervants of the laws. 
Tlmt ftate is the happieft, where they, who 
have the fupreme power, ^re, of all men, 

the 
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the mofl; obedient to law. — Suppofe we had 
our colonifts before us, and fhould thus be- 
fpcak them, “ God, who poflellcs the be- 
ginning, the middle and end of all things, 
goes round every where in fupport of refti- 
tude ; and juftice follows him as the avenger 
of the divine law, — The fundamental 

and principal duty of man is to refcmble 
God as much as poffible ; fo fliall we efcapc 
his wrath. To this may be fubjoined, that 
it is a neceflary duty, and extremely decent 
for a temperate, good and juft man to wor- 
Ihip God, and facrifice to him with a purai 
•Hind. But from the impure hands of the 
unjuft, it neither becomes God nor man to 
receive a prefent. — Another great duty is to 
reverence our parents, and to fupport and 
cheriflr them in their old age, (^c . — Our 
laws flioi^d not be delivered by mere autho- 
rity, but alfo with conviction. There is one 
fundamental law, namely, that men fhould 
be fineable yearly, for every year they are 
unmarried after thirty-five. — But he takes 
notice, that he ij as yet only giving the in- 
troduction to his laws. 


BOOK V. 
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I T has been faid, that we ought to honour 
the gods in the firft place ; let me add in 
the fccond place, that we ought to reve- 
rence our own fouls. Few there are who 
do fo, though they think they do. If one 
indulges his mind in vice, that is not ho- 
nouring the foul, but defiling it. Neither 
does he honour it who indulges in immo- 
derate pleafure ; nor he who flys from pains 
and toils that are appointed by the laws ; 
nor he who thinks this life the greateft 
^ood ; or who prefers corporeal beauty or 
riches to virtue ; nor, in fine, he who is nd't 
ftudious, with his whole heart, to obey the 
laws. — Few advert to that which is thegrcat- 
efl: punifliment of wickednefs, namely, to 
refemble bad men, and to be feparatedifoni 
the good. The nobleft acquifitign of the 
foul is to fly from evil, and chufe that which 
is beft, and dwell with it. — The care of the 
body comes in the next place. With regard 
to that, the legiflator is not highly to value 
beauty, ftrength, riches, f^/iftnefs, nor 

, their 
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their oppofites ; neither ought people to be 
anxious to acquire great fortunes to leave 
their children. They Ihould rather ftrive tb 
leave them great modefty and temperance. 
Nor are we to admire the common faying* 
That children fliould be refpedlful and mo- 
deft before others ; for we fliould allb add* 
That old people ought, above all things, to 
be modeft and refpctftful in their behaviour 
before children ; for, if old people are impu- 
dent, it is impoflible that children can be 
modeft. And thofe gods that a man wor- 
fliips through his life, thefc will be propitious 
.0 him id the procreation of children, civ. — • 
There is another general maxim, namely* 
That our citizens be hofpitable and benefi- 
tent to ftrangers ; efpecially, thofe who are 
fupplicants and in diftrefs. — ^That a man 
may live as happily as pofliblc in this world, 
let him cultivate truth and fidelity. The 
fame thing is to be faid concerning tempe- 
rance, prudence and other virtues. Let our 
people rival one another in worth and 'uir- 
tue with the utmoft ambition. A man 
K k would 
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would need to have a great deal of fpirit, 
and a great deal of good nature. He needs 
fpirit and courage to repel and punifh in- 
juries that are incurable, and wildom and 
good nature to diflinguifli thole that are 
curable, and to make allowances for the folly 
and weaknefs of men ; and to beware that 
fclf-love does not deceive him. He who 
wants to be truly great, will not regard his 
own intereft or reputation, in oppolition to 
truth, redlitude and Juftice. — Another di- 
reilion that contributes much to our happi- 
nefs, is to preferve fteadinels and equality 
of mind ; checking extravagant Joy, arffi 
hoping better things, and trufting in God 
in time of adverlicy. — ^Thefe directions re- 
fer to the diviner faculties ; we now proceed 
to thofe of the inferior order, joy, forrow, 
defire. It is the wilh of every one to have 
as much joy in life as pollible, and as little 
forrow ; but how this is to be obtained, mull 
be now inquired. Let us therefore confider 
the temperate life, the prudent, the brave, 
the healthful ; and oppofe* to thefe the im- 
pudent. 
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pudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, the 
fickly. The temperate life has all its joys 
and fbrrows, its defires and averfions modc^ 
rate. The intemperate one the contrary ; fo 
that its forrows greatly exceed its joys. 
Hence it is manifeft, that the multitude of 
mankind do not live intempcrately, but from 
ignorance, or want of felf-government. Thus 
alfo a life of courage is better than coward- 
ice, and wifdom than folly. — Where a ftate 
is once otherwife lettled, it is vain to atempt 
an- Agrarian law. We fliall lay it down in 
words ; at leaft, as a fundamental maxim of 
Our ftate, that they muft neither be unjuft 
nor covetous. — When we are t\ow founding 
a ftate, we ought to determine the greatnefs 
of it, fo as to be fu/licient for felf-defencc 
with regard to furrounding ftates ; but for 
conveniency of the number, we fliall fuppofe 
it to conCft of 5040 citizens, and the land 
divided into the fame number of j>arts, That 
number is moft convenient, which confifts 
of a great number of aliquot parts j 
5040 can be divided into fifty-nine parts* 
K k 2 and. 
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and no more . — A legiflator is not to alter 
any thing, that has been already cftabliQied, 
with regard to religion ; but endeavour that 
the people of the ftate, aflcmbling at their 
religious feftivals, and entertaining one an- 
other, may become acquainted together, 
and promote mutual good will. The moft 
perfeft form of a ftate is that where all 
things are common, and private property of 
all kinds extinguiflied put of life; but as 
ihefe things are above the pitch of huma- 
nity, we allow private property and a divilion 
of lands, only the number of citizens muft 
never be greater or lefs. So that the eftate 
is to be left to one fon only, and the fuper- 
numerary citizens fent off in a colony. — No 
.private pcrfon is to acquire poflcfllons of gold 
or filver, but to ufc a certain coin for daily 
exchange and pay of vvorkmen, and the 

common coin of Greece i 5 to fervq for wars 
and other public demands. One who is allowr 
cd to tra^^l, carries* this • public coin* with 
him, and whendte returns, gives back to the 
publiG^^caftiry what he haj tiot fpejit. • No 
■ intereft 
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btereft k to be taken inoaey>*MMOne «n* - 
iued wit^ true ^Utical k&owMge will not 
ludy that alona which the* vulgar think 
molt or» v/a. to render his (late as great and 
ich and poweriul aspofllble} ho would aUb 
idd> that it may become as good as poijBbl^ 
ind as happy. But that they Ihoidd be 
iclTively rich and very good^ at the huue 
ime, is Jmpo{lible.^BecaUfe there wiU be 
bme people richer than others^ we would 
nditute four ranks of valuation t and let 
the tanes be laid on proporttonally.‘>^The 
loweft rank are to have what may be ruiB* 
^sva&w to raife them above poverty ; the ad 
^ank double j the 3d triple 1 but no d^ree 
pf riches is to exceed four times that quart* 
iicy. .What exceeds this valuation is to be 
|iven to the ftate.^^Then follow general 
^ire£tk>na about dividing the land into 
Iwelvc f«y|i^>aiul the people into twelve 
tribeai^*-rdBktt M may be objoSted^ tlut no 
[>«o{ 4 »aiijyUAd»mit to theic*iregulatiaos^ 
u for theft, ihlngb lays do noc^ niy . 
Friends, imt^^ I ani igftocai^, tlmt they 

are 
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are in a great meafiire true. But with rj 
gard to future poflibilities, I think that it i 
beft to repreffcnt the ftandard, fuch as th« 
thing projeiSted ought to be, without being 
defetftivc either in truth or beauty, 
Allow the Icgiflator to hnifli his plan, and 
then, along with him, exan^ine what is !»- 
neficial in it, or the contrary, — In ceco 

nomics, in politics and all the arts, nothing 
is fo extenllvely ufeful as the knowledge (i 
numbers; for they lharpen the mind, 
Only take care that your citizens be frs 
from avarice and fordid difpofitions ; othen 
wife this knowledge may become fubfcr^ 
to frauds and artifice, as in Egypt and Ph®' 
nicia. Whether it be that thofe people have 
had a bad legiflator ; or fome unfortunate' 
accident has corrupted them; or there is 
fomething peculiar in their nature : for we 
are not to think that ail countries arc equal", 
ly capable of the fame fort of .4iliipline.'- 
^ legiflator -will regard the'>dtoerftt) 

of the‘xhat^t£lers of moftkitfd arifing from 
Sfference cfiiftfi^l 4^ clinu. i , 

BOOK VI. 
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B O O K VI. 

W E proceed next to the appointment of 
fupreme inagiftrates t oblervingin ge- 
neral, that unlels thcfe arc properly cholen, 
the beft fyftem of laws will be loon deftroy- 
ed. And as this colony which the Cnoflians 
arc going to plant, is fuppofed to be made 
up of people colledfed from all the dates 
of Greece, it would be dangerous to truft 
the government at firft entirely into their 
own hands. Therefore let nineteen be chof- 
cn from among them, and eighteen from 
among the Cnolfians, and in procels of 
time, and after tliis colony is fulficiently 
cdablilhed, leave them to chofe their ma- 
giftrates entirely from among themfelvcs. 
After the magiftrates, chufe generals and o- 
ther officers for the army. Thep foUows the 
election of priefts, and order of their fervicc. 
Tlicn managers of the public roads, build- 
ings, harbours, ^c. Then directors of the 
educati^ of the youth arc to be chofen, 
which is the moft important of all offices. 
We call man a {«me animal, and indeed he 
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is the tameft and moft divine of all animals, 
if he gets proper education, but one of the 
wildeft if he does not. Thefe infpe<5lors 6f 
education are to be chofen in the moft fo- 
lemn way, and by ballot, — Then judg- 

es are to be chofen to decide in controver- 
(les among the citizens^ o’c.. It now remains 
that we proceed to the laws by which this 
ftate is to be governed. But we muft obferve, 
that n6 one fyftem of laws can be perfe<ft. 
Time and experience neceflarily produce im- 
provements; and as legiflators are mortal^ 
the rulers of the ftate fliould always keep 
before them the fpirit and intention of the •" 
original legi^ators, to wit, that the citizens 
may become as good artd virtuous as pof- 
fible; — ^In our ftate we fhould promote gene- 
ral acquainj^ince, that people may know 
whom, and with whom they marry ; for 
this purpofe there Ihould be proceflions of 
the youth and girls, both as much naked as 
is confiftent with the rules of decency and 
modefty. — One ought not to chufe a woman 
too rich, but rather below h|mfelf in fortune. 

He 
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He fliould alfo chulc one whofe temper and 
accomplifliments conipenfate for his failings. 
Let no more than ten be prefen t at the mar- 
riage, Wz. five of each fide; and the marriage 
expcnce for people of the higheft valuation, 
not exceed 3 1. 4s. yd. and proportionally 
for thofc below -that r^ank. Take care not 
to drink to excels ; and through the wholfe 
time of matrimony be temperate and fober, 
that the childrens bodies or their niinds be 
not corrupted through your fault. — With 
regard to Haves, it is difficult to determine 
concerning them. People have differed 
much in their opinions and behaviour to 
Haves ; and their frequent rebellions fliow 
them to be a dangerous poHeHion. To 
obviate thefe evils, let not yotR* Haves be 
all of the fame country. Do not infult 
them ; and, if polfibLe, injure them lefs than 
your equal. This is a good rule for all fupe- 
flors. Do not reafon with your Haves, for 
that mttkes them faucy ; your words muft 
always be conimands. Never jeft with your 
Haves; male or fiemale, 4 s many have imprn- 
L 1 dcntly . 
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(Jently done, and given themfeives great 
trouble to govern them. — Orpheus did not 
eat any thing but the fruits of the earth. 
Of old it was rebkoned impious to flay ani- 
mals and ear them, or to flain the altars of 
the gods with blood. They offered incenfe 
and fruits dipped in honey. — Then he pro- 
ceeds to give regulations concerning the 
houfes and public buildings. On this occa- 
fion he mentions the /leeping of the 'walls, 
which Longinus juftly cenfures ; but Plato 
appears plainly referring to fome noted 
phrafc of the Lacedemonians, when they 
oppofed the rebuilding of the walls of A- “ 
thens.— After the men are married, they 
fliould {till continue to eat in public, as the 
Lacedemonians and Cretans have divinely 
inflituted; but, fays he, your legiflator o- 
mitted to appoint the fame regulation for 
the women. They naturally are more fubtle 
and politic than men, on account of their 
weaknefs, and are worle to govern ; th«re- 
fons your legiflator flopt fhort in his regu- 
lations, but in this he di^ wrong. This 

.neglect 
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neglect has been the occafldn of feveral 
misfortunes in your affairs ; for it is not 
merely the half that is omitted when the 
women are negledled in your plan of difcip 
line: but by how much the female nature is 
lefs fufceptible of virtue * than the male, by 
juft fo much the neglc<ft is more than the half. 
You ought therefore to refume and redlify 
this matter in your ftaie, and appoint ^he 
fame employments both to the men and wo- 
men.— In any other ftate this would be im* 
poffible ; for the fex being ufed to an obfcure 
and cowardly manner of life, they would 
exclaim againft the legiflator, and repel him 
when he attempted to drag them out into 
the light. — To this are fubjoined farther di* 
redlions for the good behaviour of married 
people : and the man or woman to be pu*- 
nifhed, if they are guilty of infidelity to one 
another. A woman is allowed to be capable 
of fome public offices at forty, and the men 
at thirty years of age. 

L I 2 BOOK VII. 

* The original woi^ for virtue here, figniiles principally the 
ttaxily l^irtucs ; fuch as courage, 
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BOOK VII. 

T he careful and regular education of 
children is ncceffary ; hecatife if people 
fire habituated from their infancy, to tranfgrefs 
the laivs in fnall matters, the'j luill be more 
apt to tranfgrefs them in important cafes, -when 
they grow up.-rAn the firft place we fhould 
take care to promote the health and ftrength 
of Sheir bodies from their earliefl years, by 
almoft perpetual motion, which is ufeful 
both for the young body and young mind, 
to footh them when they are difturbed or 
in terrors, and divert their attention. Thus 
nuiTes fliake and lull their little ones to deep 
with a drowly fong. — A good or bad tem- 
per is very important in the human charac- 
ter. Early luxury makes children proud, 
wrathful, peevifli ; too much harfhnels de~ 
prefTes the mind. — Children under three 
years of age always exprels their wants by 
Iqualls, and cries, and noife; but it fhould 
be our fludy to prevent thefe excefllve comr 
rpotions of their minds by all means poffible : 
and even their mothers, when they are with 

child. 
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child, fliould avoid all great emotions of joy 
or grief. — Early education, as a proper ba^ 
fis, renders written laws folid and lading | 
but wanting this foundation, they foon muft 
fail to ruin. — From three years old to fix 
children are not to be indulged, but chaftif- 
ed with decency, that they may not hate the 
challifer, nor be allowed to live at random, 
and become infolent, <^‘c. At fix years old 
the boys and girls are to be feparated. — 
The boys go to learn horfemanfliip, arch- 
ery, flinging, darting; and even the women 
ought to learn the ufe of arms. — ^They are 
to be acciiflomed to ufe both hands equally, 
as the Scythians have ordered by law con- 
cerning the ufe of the bow. — ^Thole parts 
of education which concern the body are 
called gy 7 nnajiical ; thofe relative to the 
mind, jnufical : of the gymnaftic there are 
two kinds, dancing and wrellling. Dancing, 
with proper mufic, to give a becoming dig- 
nity of gcllure, and eafy motion. — Wrejiling, 
upon the principles of Anteus, for an ufelels 
contention ; or Isoxing, like Epeus or Amy- 
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cus, we would difregard, as being ufelefs in 
war. But wreftling with a decent emulation, 
for the improvement of health and ftrength, 
we would encourage. But we have not yet 
juiilhed the muiical part of education. 
Though it is bold, yet I lhall venture to af- 
firm, that the perpetual novelty of public di- 
verfions tends much to corrupt the minds of 
a peo|de, and to make them lofe reijpcA for 
, old and wife laws.-*^>Changes in all things 
are dangerous, except in evils ; thus changes 
of feafons, of diet, — Good laws, happi- 

ly long cftablifticd, imprefs the mind with 
reverence. Legiflators ihould cultivate this 
difpofttion. But I obferve, that they con- 
lidcr the diverfions of young people to be 
mcerly diverfwnSf and not that the greateft 
mifehiefs may arile from them. For new 
diverfions tend to form the young mind in- 
to new charadters, and make them a differ- 
ent fort of men ; and whenever that hap 
pens, they will wilh for new laws. All the 
dancing and mufic in Egypt is facred, and 
not allowed to be changed. ^ Neither would 
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we allow any change from wha^ is cftaWiJlh*- 
ed by law. Again, we would not allow any 
poet to determine what is juft or honour- 
able, in contradkftion to the laws of the 
ft ate. If people arc educated in regular and 
Ibber muHc and poetry, they wiU ddjnle the 
oppolitc kind as illiberal ; but thole accuftom- 
cd to the vulgar kind of mufic will think the 
other fort harlh and unaffe^ing : fuch is the 
force of habit.«»-Mufic for the men Ihould 
tend to inljiire magnanimity ; mufic for the 
women fhould incline to elegance and jno- 
defty.w^Human affairs are not worth much 
pains ; and yet we are obliged to undergo 
cares, which is a misfortune. Care and divine 
providence, is worthy of God ; but man, 
who feems to be formed by the gods in ljx>rt, 
it becomes him to follow the moft innocent 
and honourable diverfions, through his whole 
life. Men now take toil to procure ideafurc, 
but we would have our diverfons, in time of 
peace, lb conducted, as to render the gods 
Jffopitious to us, and enable us to repel our 
enwnics in war.— —Man is, for the moft 

part. 
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part, a wonderful fort of animal, and obtains 
but a fmall fliare of truth. You deprefs the 
human kind prodigioufly. — Do not wonder, 
but forgive me, O Megillus, for when I 
confider the divine nature, being afFe(fted 
by it, I have faid thefe things; however, 
if you pleaie, we fliall fuppofe the human 
race important. — Idlenefs is hurtful, and 
tlacretore by a\\ means peop\e be 

bufy. Mafters and miftrclles fliould rife ear- 
ly in the morning to dire<5t their families, and 
magiftrates to manage the concerns of the 
public. — Boys are the worft to tame of all 
wild beads, and much need a governor ; the 
more natural abilities they have, they arc 
the more ready to be intriguing, obftinate 
and infolent : fo that they need to be bound 
up with many bridles. — From ten to thir- 
teen they learn to read and write ; at thir- 
teen touch the lyre, and continue in this 
clafs of ftudies three years more. Tifere 
are a great many compofitions both in profe 
an3 verfc, which it would not be lafe to 
teach the youth without diftindtion, aS fbme 

' • parts 



pzvts are good, fome bad. The bcfl: lyftciu 
I know of is this one which we have been 
compofing fiace the morning, not without 
the a/Iiftance of foinc divinity, as I believe, 
and very much refembling a certain kind of 
poem. — The mufical teacher ought to make 
the founds confonant to the fenfe, and take 
care not to puzzle the youth with the incri- 
cades of luuftc lu that fUott t\u\e \\c has to 
^'.udy. — l^et the hoys have mahevs and the 
girls mirtreffes to teach them dancing. — * 
The women Ihould learn the ufc of arms, if 
it were for no more but to guard the city, 
wl^n at any time necefllty requires all the 
men to take the field. Birds will fight for 
their young agaiiift the fierccfl wild beads, 
but women run away in crouds, and fill all 
the temples and altars; fo that one would 
think the human fpccies the mod cowardly 
of all animals. — Of dances there are two 
fo?ts, the ferious and the comical. The fc- 
rious kind again is two fold, the 'war-dance 
to imitate fighting. The peaceful-dance mu'd; 
be confidered. There are the dances of 
M m Bacchanals, 
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Bacchanals, of Pans and Nymphs and Satyrs, 
for purifications and my ft cries; fo that one 
cannot define their nature nor their mean- 
ing. Where they arc eftabliftied, let them 
alone. The. decent peaceful dance is that 
which is proper to be ufed at the feftivals of 
the gods. This fort of dance, and its cor- 
refpondingfong, are never to be changed. — 
We muft; allow the imitation of foolifli cha- 
racters in the comic dance and fong, that 
people may learn wifdom by feeing contra- 
ries. Thefe are to be adted by flaves only, 
or hired ftrangers ; and there muft always be 
fomething new in the entertainment. Let 
no free pcrfon prefumc to imitate them. 
Thus far concerning comedy. When the 
tragic poets come and alk leave to reprefent 
their pieces, we would anfwer, O ye beft of 
ftrangers, we ourfelves are tragic poets ; our 
whole republic is conftituted in imitation ^f 
the beft and fineft life, which, we fay, is 
the irueft tragedy. You are poets, and we 
your rival artifts ; rivals in contriving the 
moft beautiful drama : for which we depend 

' upon 
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upon our laws. Do not therefore imagine, 
we can readily allow you to fct up fcencs in 
our market-place, and hire loud-voiced ac- 
tors to declaim before our wives and chil- 
dren, or before the multitude ; and, perhaps, 
inculcate fentiments different or contradic- 
tory to thofe which our laws infpire. Where- 
fore, O ye children of the foft mufes, fhow 
your performances to the magiftrates. If 
they are found to be better than ours, we 
ffiall give you a chorus. — There are three 
parts of liberal education yet further necef* 
fary to be taught, arithmetic, geometry, a- 
ftronomy. The youth Jhould learn arith- 
metic at firff, in play, as they do in Egypt. 
After this learn them to' mcafure breadth 
and length and folids; a thing in which all 
men are naturally liable to commit fo great 
millakes, that one would blurti for the hu- 
man kind. As for affronomy, it js ftrange, 
that any one fliould call it impious to enquire 
into the nature of the univcrfc ; on the con- 
trary, by ftudying affronomy, we would' do 
more juftice to the gods, and be fenfiblc, that 
’ Mm2 all 
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all their motions are regular, <ifc . — The re- 
gulations for hunting are, “ That it pro- 
“ mote health and vigour, of body and 
“ mind.” 


BOOK VIIT. 

T he bcfh means by which a ftate can 
live in peace, is to be virtuous and 
good. If it is vicious, there muft be wars 
both abroad and at home. — Our ftate 
ftiould exercife both the men and women, 
one day each month, and imitate all the ope- 
rations of war ; and thofe who behave well, 
arc to be praifed by the poets. But the po- 
et muft be paft fifty years of age, and emi- 
nent himfclf for good acSlions. No one rjiuft 
be allowed to publifii his poems without con- 
j’ent of the magiftrates, though they were 
finer than the hymns of Thamyras and Or- 
j'lieus. — It is not from the ignorance of le- 
p^iflators, that fuch laws as thefe were never 
given to any ftate. But in the firft place, 
froni the unbounded love of money and pri- 
vate gain, which governs the,world ; fo that 

people 
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people of quiet charaders follow the arts of 
merchandize, trade and fcrvice. Theboldr 
er fort become robbers, houfe-breakers, bul- 
lies and tyrants. Some are forced to thefe 
through poverty. Another caufe is the im- 
perfefl: forms of government, democracy, 
oligarchy, or the abfolute power of one; 
which are not governments, but fyftems of 
fedition. Thefe errors we have endeavour- 
ed to avoid. — Then follow rules concern- 
ing the gymnaftic diverfions, running, box- 
ing, — It is obje< 5 Ied here; what niufl: be 

done Avith fuch a Hate as this, where the 
youigg people are to be well fed, to toil in no 
fevere and fervile work, but are. always em- 
ployed at facred feftivals and other fuch di- 
verfions ? how can you reftrain fuch a peo- 
ple from many irregular defires and pernici- 
ous paflions, which reafbn condemns, and 
the laws forbid ? In anfwer to this, he fays. 
That a great deal depends upon his exclud- 
ing riches, adly. The conftant prefence of 
the magiftrates, which is appointed by the 
law. will reftrain the youth. But how fliall 


we 
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we reftrain the irregular pafllons of boys and 
girls ? It is difficult. The inftitutions of Crete 
and Lacedemon have been ufeful to us, in 
many inftances, where our laws have contra- 
dicted the prevailing manners ; but they to- 
tally difappoint us here. — To remedy this 
evil, our laws Ihould be contrived to infpire 
dignity of fentiments, temperance, and a dif- 
pofition to virtuous friendfhip, not impure 
love: another uleful mean would be, to 
have it efteemed an impious crime by all 
ranks and ages; thus, from the general 
conviction of the world, inceft is alrnoft ne- 
ver committed. Then infpire our youth 
with thofe fentiments, that the conqueft of 
their paflions i? the moft glorious of all vic- 
tories. The wreftlers and runnprs at the O- 
lympic games have been famous for tempe- 
rance, and will pot our youth be temperate 
for a victory far more glorious ? — Then fol- 
low regulations for the afiairs of hufbandry 
and the markets, 
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T he firft law is againft facrilegc.— 
The introdudlion to this law is fo^ 
lemn. — The fecond law is againft fedition, 
and attempting to overturn the govern- 
ment. The punifhment death. But no chil- 
dren to fufler for their father’s crime, unlels 
the father, grand-father and great grand- 
father have hcen guilty of the fame. — The 
thief muft repay double of what he ftole, 
whether it be fmall or great. — ^Here there is 
a curious digrcflion diftinguilhing the na- 
ture of damages, injuries, and voluntary and 
involuntary faults; becaufe a legiflator is 
not to prefcribe laws merely from mechani- 
cal cuftom, but upon rational principles: 
his aim being always to reiftify the diljxjfiti- 
ons of mankind, and make them love ju- 

ftice, and put the incurable to death 

There are three fonrces of tranlgreftion, 
'wrath, love of pleafure, ignorance. Ignot^ 
ance again is two-fold, Jimple ignorance, or 
miftaken opinion and fond conceit. iVe 
faults proceeding from the firft of thefe, arC 

like - 
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like the errors of children ; thofe from the 
fecond, dangerous and extravagant. — When 
one kills another involuntarily, he is to be 
acquitted ; but ought to undergo certain 
purifications and penalties, to be appointed 
by the diretflors in facrcd matters. This alfo 
to be the cafe when he kills his own flave. 
When one in a fit of palfion beats another 
that he dies of it, the punilhment ought 
not to be death ; neither ought it to be the 
punilhment when he kills another in a fit of 
anger, without any previous defign : nor 
even when one, in a hidden fit of anger, kills 
another defignedly. But it is difficult to 
enadt precife laws concerning thefe things. 
The judges ought to determine according 
to circumftances.: — If one murders another 
premeditately, he mull die. The fame pu- 
nifhment takes place, if one plots the death 
of another, though he did it not with his 
own hands. — If a flave kills a free man de- 
lignedly, he is to die with feverity. If a 
free man kills a flave out of fear, left he 
fliould inform againft him for fome wicked 

fttftion. 
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adlion, he ought to die as if he had killed a 
free man. — If any one happens to be fo 
wretched, as willingly to kill father, or mo- 
ther, or brother, or child, let all people, 
who bear any office in the city, ftone him 
to death, and let his dead body be call out 
of the country unburied. — If one kills a 
thief, attempting to break into his houle at 
night, he is free. The fame is the law, if 
one is killed, when attempting a rape. — ^The 
laws in the next place Ihould be made with 
refpe( 5 t to wounds and maiming. Thele are 
to follow the fame principles with thofe a- 
bove. Equitable laws, for the good of the 
whole, are the bond of focicty. If one man 
had abfolute power, and yet ruled conllant- 
ly for the public good, that man ought to be 
confined by no laws. But as no fuch man 
can be found, we muft have recourfe to 
laws and regulations, which infpcdt and re- 
gulate many, but cannot polTibly reach all 
things. Some things therefore mull be left 
to tribunals ; and others reftri<£led by site 
law. Where tribunals judge in fecret, and 
' N n * conceal 
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conceal their opinions, and much more where 
tribunals judge with noife and clamour ; this 
is a great misfortune to a ftate. By all 
means, as few cafes as pofTible ought to be 
left to the judgment of fuch tribunals. — If 
one is found to have intended murder, and 
has only wounded a man, he ought not 
to fuffer death ; becaufe, feeing Providence 
has faved him from the greateft of ca- 
lamities, we alfo fhould incline to mercy. 
But let him make reparation for the da- 
mage, and be baniflied for ever. — Where 
any family lofes its reprefentative, through 
the misfortune of perpetual banifliment, on 
whatever account, that family is firfl; to be 
purified ; then the guardians of the laws 
and the friends are to meet, and chufc out 
of fome worthy family, where there ^re 
many fons, one of the beft whom they are 
to pray over, and deliver to that defolate 
family for its fupport, to perform all the 
facred duties of a fon, an heir, and a re- 
lation. — ^Then follow particular laws, in the 
cafes of wounds and inlul^s, to the end of 
the book. 


BOOK X. 
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T he firft law is againft negledling the 
gods ; which proceeds either from a 
belief that they are not, or that they do 
not care for human aflairs ; or may be eafily 
prevailed upon by facrifices and prayers. — 
According to the atheiftical principles, there 
are three fources of all things, nature, chance, 
art; nature and chance made the grand 
parts; art arofe much later, and does but 
fmall things, and is mortal. They alfo fay. 
That juftice and honour are the creatures of 
art, not of nature ; and that right is found- 
ed in power. Thus they pretend to wifdom 
and philofophy. — What Ihould a law-giver 
do in fuch a cafe ? ftiould he only threaten 
fuch people, or fliould he alfo perfuade ? He 
certainly fliould perfuade with patience. — - 
O my fon, you are yet a young man ; time 
will make you change your opinion of many 
things. No one ever continued an atheift 
from youth to old age; fome indeed have 
continued to deny a providence, and otffers 
who acknowledged providence have fancied, 
N n 2 that 
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that the gods are eafily pcrfuaded by facrifi- 
CCS and prayers, <^c. but be not you rafh to 
form impious opinions. Hearken to other 
people’s reafoning, but efpecially to your le- 
giflator. The fundamental error of atheifm 
is,That mindexifted pofterior to matter. — If 
mind exiftcd anterior to matter, are not art, 
thought and law, prior to hardnefs, foftnels, 
levity and gravity, ? — They ufe the 

word nature improperly ; for if mind is elder 
than air and fire, mind is the caufe of all, 
— Bodies, once in motion, can move o- 
ther bodies, but have no power of moving 
themfelves; mind can move itfelf and all 
things, <bi‘c , — But the mover is fuperior to 
that which is moved t therefore mind is 
prior. — If we fee the heavenly motions re- 
gular, we mull believe that a mind governs 
them ; for they do not move without ftated 
laws, eye. — That the gods take care of hu- 
man affairs, we may be convinced by confi- 
dcring what arc thofe qualities which we e- 
lleShi in any mind ; whether do we efteem 
negligence, idlencls and luxyry, or the con- 
trary ? 
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trary? Hence we ought not to think that 
thefe arc the charatSler of God. — Again, 
we are not to think that the gods take care 
of great things, fuch as the heavenly bodies, 
and negledl" men. A phyfician muft not ne- 
gle(rb the fmaller parts, nor the general of 
an army, nor a pilot ; and mafons will tell 
you, that fmall Hones make the great ones 
lay right. — ^Neither can the gods be intreat- 
ed to favour vice ; for, let us compare fmall 
things with great, would the pilot of a Ihip 
a<5l in this manner? or a charioteer, or a 
hulbandman ? — ^They fay, the gods become 
friends to wicked men, when they confecrate 
a part of their plunder ; as if one Ihould fay. 
That dogs let the wolves deftroy the fheep, 
that they may get a lliare of the prey. 
What kind of pilot would you think him, 
who could be foothed by libations of wine 
and the fmell of fat, to let you fink the vef- 
fel and drown the paflengers, (ox. ? — -The 
law concerning atheifm is: If it proceeds from 
folly, and if they are otherwile quiet harm- 
left people, let jthem. be imprifoned, at leaft 

five 
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five years, and none but fober perfons con- 
verfe with them. If they arc not thus cured, 
let them die. — Another fort of atheifts are 
they who laugh at oaths, and all regard to 
juft ice and honefty ; a people of the moft 
abandoned charadlers, and very apt to cor- 
rupt others ; many of whom become footh- 
fayers and prophets, and are ready for any 
artful undertaking: fometimes they become 
defpotic and tyrannical rulers, or dema- 
gogues and leaders of a popular faction ; or 
captious and deceitful philofophers. — They 
are worthy of many deaths. — 'The'j, agairiy 
■who cheat private perfons and familieSy and 
even fates out of their mone^y profejfng to ap~ 
peaf the 'wrath of the gods Irj prayersy facri- 
fees and fugs ; and that they can charm the 
fouls of the deady — “ Let them be imprifon- 
“ ed till they die. ” — The concluding law 
in thefc matters is, “ Let no one keep a pri- 
“ vate chapel in his houfe.” — It is not lafe 
to allow any one to confccrate places when- 
ever he has a mind. — ^It is much the cuftom 
of women, and of people who arc fick and 
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in danger; or when they meet with good 
fortune, to confecrate whatever is at hand, 
and vow facrifices and promife temples to 
the gods and dxmons. — When they are 
troubled with fpeftres, and awaken out of 
their dreams in a fright, and want to quiet 
their vifions ; they raife up altars and cha- 
pels, and fill private houfes and villages with 
them. — ^To prevent thefc fuperftitions, and 
the ufe that artful people make of them, he 
repeats the above law. 

BOOK XI. 

C ONTAINS regulations concerning mu- 
tual tranfadlions. — A treafure found. — 
A depofitum. — The duty of freed men.— 
Buying and felling in the markets. — ^Inns. — 
Artificers. — Teftaments. — People on their 
death-beds fometimes difpofe of their goods 
capricioufly ; and law-givers have been too in- 
dulgent to them. — ^They lofe their temper, 
and cry out, “ O ye gods, may we not give 
our own to whom we pleafe — ^But ^ wc 
Would reply, ** O friends, who are to live but 

one _ 
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one day, it is difficult for you to know what 
is your own, as well as to know your own 
fclves. I, therefore, being your legiflator, 
determine, that neither are ye your own pro- 
perty, nor thefe your pofleffions ; but both 
belong to your race that has gone before, 
and follows i and therefore I will not give my 
confent, though people by their officiouf- 
nefs in your ficknels, or old age, fliould coax 
and perfuade you to do what is not juft. Do 
not you take it amifs, but go peaceably the 
common road of all men, and we will take 
care of your affairs for the good of your 
friends and of the ftate, (^c .” — Then con- 
cerning the care of orphans, who are the 
moft facred depofitum. — Of difinherit- 
ing. — Dotage. — ^Divorce. — Children bom 
of Haves. — Concerning the honour of our 
parents. Some of the gods whom we fee 
we worfiiip ; we make images for others, and 
think when we adorn them, that the im- 
mortals will be much pleafcd. But whoever 
ha5** fttthcr or mother, or grand-father or 
grand-mother, decayed with old age, laid up 

in 
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in his houfc ; let no man ever think he can 
have a more valuable image in his houfe 
than thele, if he rightly reverences them : 
when we put refpedt upon them, God is 
pleafed with the honour. They are images 
far excelling inanimate ones, Con* 

cerning mortal poifons has been already laid; 
thole not. mortal, either hurt the health 
mechanically, or are compofed by fpells 
and charms. — A phyfician is to be puniflied 
with death, if he gives the flrfl; fort ; and 
an augur, if he gives the fecond. — It is no 
eafy matter to perfuade people that this fe* 
cond fort are of no real virtue, and there- 
fore they mull be prohibited, that the ap- 
prehenfions of them may not difturb the 
\\x\^^x.—‘PuniJhments are not for the fake of 
fmrting, but to infpire a hatred of it^ujlice for 
the future, in tJje a£ior and Jpedators, or to 
lejfen the degree of it s at 'which every good 
law'giver ought to aim. — -The friends of mad 
people ought to take care of them. Some 
people become mad by difeafes ; others fl^m 
rage, being naturally of a bad temper, and 
O o having 
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having got a wrong education : fuch people 
are ready, upon the fmalleft injury, to fall a 
railing : but the laws of our ftate allow of no 
fuch thing. No one ever does fo who does 
not either entirely deviate from the dignity 
of his charaifler, or diminifh a good deal the 
dignity of his own mind, — Shall we 
then allow the inclination of comedians to 
fay ridiculous things of men ? or fliall we al- 
low our citizens to fayridiculous things of one 
another, providing it is not in wrath ? By nQ 
means. — Comedians, and all jambic and o- 
ther verfe-writers, are in no fltape to ridicule 
any of our citizens. — A private perfon who 
attempts any fuch thing for diverfion and 
in good humour, let him firft fliow it to 
the general infpedlor of the youth ; if he 
approves, let it fee the light ; if not, let no 
mortal ever know of it. — Then beggars; — 
Injuries done by flaves or cattle; — Concern- 
ing oaths before courts of juftice; — Againft 
pleading of caufes for money, by way of 
tr^e, whether they are right or wrong. 


BOOK XII. 
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O U R ambafladors or heralds ought to 
be fevercly punifhed if they are uri' 
faithful. — Theft is mean; rapine impudent; 
none of the fons of Jove could be guilty of 
thefe, though poet's and fable-writers fay fo. 
Theft, o^ great or fmall things, to be punifli- 
ed equally ; a ftrangcr or a flave, may be 
confidered as curable ; but a citizen, who 
has got good education, as incurable fuffers 
death. — In expeditions the fundamental re- 
gulation is, “Always a£l:, both in peace and 
war, as confidering yourfelf under a com- 
mander; never live as a feparatc being, but 
always, as much as pollible, live for the pu- 
blic, Acculations for cowardice fhould 
be cautioufly made, and on fure grounds. — 
Juftice is compared to a modeft virgin ; ju- 
ftice and modefty abhor fallehood, efpecial- 
ly, in that moft important of all accufations, 
what concerns a man’s military reputation. 
—Had Patroclus been carried back alive 
to Achilles’s tent without his arms, an rifvi- 
dious perfon mjght have accufed him ; many 
. O o 2 fuch , 
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fuch cafes may happen where there is no 
prime. — Let this be the law, “ The man 
who is convidted to have thrown away his 
arms bafely, let him never ferve again.” — • 
It will be hard to find inlpedlors of the pu- 
blic management who are better men than 
the magiftrates; if fuch could be found, it 
would maKe the ftate happy : but if the pu- 
blic management is not fairly examined, 
this fills the ftate with /edition, and foon de- 
ftroys it. — Then he gives regulations for 
chufing cenfors, who are to judge every or- 
^er of magiftracy. “ Let thefe be the only 
people crowned with laurel in the city ; let 
the priefts of Apollo and the Sun be chofen 
out of them only ; let one of them be high 
prieft, and the year named from him, for 
meafuring time; and let them be honoured 
after their death.” — In the days of Rada- 
manihus people univerfally believed that 
there were gods ; lb that he quickly decid- 
ed controverfies by the oath of parties. But 
no«'«.fome people do not believe that there 
are gods ; others, that they do not care for 

human 
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human affairs ; or that they may be footh- 
ed to your purpofe by facrillces. As circum- 
ftances change, the legiflator muft change 
his laws. — It is a terrible thing in a ftatc 
where there are many oaths; and people 
are obliged to live in fociety together, and 
one half of them are perjured. — Then he 
gives regulations for avoiding thefe evils. 
In this flate, where they fcek not after mo- 
ney, nor trade, nor travels, what are they 
to do concerning the reception of ftrangers ? 
A mixture of foreigners brings in new cuf- 
toms, and a love of novelty, which will be 
moft pernicious; but, in a flate badly regu- 
lated, no matter how many ftrangers they 
admit. But others may blame us for inho- 
fpitality and infociality ; and it is an affair 
of confequence whether others fhould think 
us a good or bad people. Mankind deviate 
more from redlitude of manners in their own 
characters, than they deviate from reClitude 
of fcntiments in judging of others. People 
therefore fare to be fent to the Olym'pic 
games, fuch as may do moft honour to 
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the ftate: fome alfo are to be allowed to 
travel; for there are men of great merit, 
though few, even in the moft corrupted 
ftate, whofe friendfhip is valuable, and from 
whom you may collet many things for the 
improvement of your own laws ; and with- 
out fuch care no ftate can remain perfoft. 
When he returns, let our traveller inform 

t 

thofe magiftrates who are appointed infpec- 
tors of the laws, ^c . — Of ftrangers, who 
may come to our city, there are four forts 
the firft refcmble birds of palTage, they who 
come at certain fcafons for merchandize; 
“ ler them be entertained without the 
city.” The 2d fort fpedators, who defire 
to be acquainted with the produdlions of 
the mufes ; “ let them be received with 
great hofpitality.” The 3d kind fuch as 
come with any public charatfter from a neigh- 
bouring ftate. The 4th kind, who come 
but rarely, if they are paft fifty, and intend 
to obferve what is good in other ftates, and 
communicate their oblervations ; “ are to 
be recei^’ed with diftinguifhed honour.” Itt 

this 
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this manner are wc to behave toward ftrang- 
ers, and not expel them by meats, facrifices, 
and harlh proclamations, as the brutes of the 
Nile at prefent do.— -Next follow regulati- 
ons for fureties; — fearclxing for goods;— 
againft detention of witneffes; — or detain- 
ing a candidate from the public exercilcs ; 
— againft refetting; — no man is to ferve his 
country for rewards. — A man, in the middle 
ftation of life, ought to confecrate mode- 
rately to the gods : “ The whole earth is 
facred to all the gods ; let no one therefore 
pretend again to confecrate what is holy.” 
Gold and fiver, either in temples or in pri- 
vate, is an invidious pofleflion. Ivor}', taken 
from a dead animal, is not decent. Braft and 
iron are the inftruments of war : “ There- 
fore let any one who has a mind confecrate 
pure wood or ftone in the public temples; 
of woven work, confecrate no more than a 
woman can weave in a day, and be the colour 
white : the moft divine oblations are birds 
and pictures, fuch as one painter can ftil/h 
in a day.” — Then concerning judges to de- 
termine 
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termine controverfies in private cafes. — The 
regulations which wife legiflators have al- 
ready made, are to be followed with thofc 
proper improvements and corre<£lions which 
the trial of time and experience fuggefts. — > 
If the laws are rightly conftituted, they are 
the moft: efFe<Stual means of making people 
better ; and they ferve as an antidote againft 
vicious writings and other evils, by confirm- 
ing the good, by reftraining and curing the 
wicked as much as pofllble, and appointing 
death to the incurable. — Burials are to be 
made in the moft ufelcfs fpot of ground ; and 
no more earth to be raifed over the grave 
than five men can make in five days. No 
tomb-ftone muft be larger than what can 
contain the epitaph, which is not to exceed 
four lines of heroic. V/e ought to believe 
that the foul is fuperior to the body ; that, 
while we are here, it is the foul that adls, and 
the body follows it ; when we die, the body 
is only to be confidered as a fort of image 
ofthe dead : and that the really exiftent part 
of us flies away among the gods, to give an 

account 
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account of its aftions ; an event full of joy 
to the good, but very dreadful to the wick- 
ed. You can do no good to the dead ; you 
flioiild rather have Ibught their good while 
they lived, that they might have been as 
holy and juft as pofllble ; that after this life 
they might efeupe the punilhmciits for evil. 
— Then follow regulations for the expence 
of funerals. — No public lamentations. — 
'rhe dead body mult not be carried publick- 
ly thiough the llreet, but carried out of 
Town early in the morning. — Thus the plan 
is linilhcd.— What next remains, is to pie- 
lervc thefe conflitutions unaltered. — The 
cenfors will be ufeful for this purpofe; but 
the great fpring of all is to have one fixt 
j'cheme of jull politics in \ icw. No wonder 
that for want of this, the conflinuions of 
Hates arc fo erroneous. — I'he end that our 
conhituiion has in view is virtue. — Let no 
jiian be a guardian of the conftitution and 
the laws, who has not been at pains to un- 
derftand what concerns the "ods, and ftliid 
is not of a religious turn of mind. — No man 
P p wild 
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who views the motions of the ftars, 'ii'c. 
with any tolerable judgment and attention, 
can be an atheift. — Some, who formerly 
examined thefe things, confidering the won- 
derful regularity and nice proportions in the 
hcav’cnly motions, were obliged to aferibe 
tliem to mind and intelligence; yet they con- 
tradid:ed themfelvcs, by faying, that mind 
was poflerior to matter. — ^What was before 
their eyes on eaith, they fuppofed alfo car- 
ried round in the heavens, and imagined, 
that ftoncs and earth, and other inanimate 
bodies, regulated the caufes of all things. 
Hence philofophers tvere reckoned atheifts, 
and hence the reproaches of poets, who 
compared them to dogs barking at the 
moon ; ncvcrthclefs, the ftudy of aflronomy 
docs not promote athcifin, but quite the 
contrary. — It is impoHible that any mortal 
can be truly pious, who is not convinced of 
thefe two things, “ That the foul is the 
eldcft of all things that are produced, and is 
imifiortal, -md rules all bodies.” In the Ic- 
cond place, ‘‘ That there is a mind in the 

liars; 
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liars ; at the fame time he mufl be trained 
in other parts of liberal education fubfervi- 
ent to this knowlcdo;c and to virtue.*' He 
who is unacquainted with thefe is not fit to 
be a fupreme magiftrate. 

The E P I N O M I S. 

W E propofed to inquire, by what means 
man lhall become wife. — Few are 
happy in this world ; life is fliort and full of 
trouble ; fo that no perfon, who is not full 
of childilh conceit, would deiire to live the 
fame life over again. — Let us full confider 
thofc arts which cannot make a man wife. 
They who, as the fable fays, diverted man- 
kind from feeding on human ilcfli, \vc wifli 
them well. The invention of bread was 
ufeful ; but it docs not make a man wife. 
The fame may be laid of mechanic arts; as 
alfo painting, military ikill, medicine, navi- 
gation, eloquence, and acutenefs of genius 
for learning. Again, lee us confider that 
fcience, which, if it is wanting in the rrrihd, 
man becomes a very foolifli animal. It is 
P p 2 the 



the fcience of numbers. Who is the God 
that taught us? The Heavens. Takeaway 
the knowledge of numbers, you take away 
reafoning, and all the arts are deftroyed, 
God at lirfl implanted in us the faculty of 
difcerning numbers, when they arc fliown, 
and fhows them; of thcfc, wliat is more 
fimple and beautiful than the luminary cj^f 
the day, and in its turn the niglit, which 
the revolving heavens inccll'uirly repeat, 
that the moil ignorant may learn to iiiim- 
ber. It is more diflicuk to compare num- 
bers with one another; for this purpofe God 
appointed the waxinp; and waining of the 
moon, and adjufted rnontlis to the year, 
training us to compare number with num- 
ber by a very happy art. Hence the earth 
becomes cjiriclicd and pregnant with fruits 
for the maintenance of animals. — In our 
inquiiy concerning laws, we were then, and 
ftill arc of opinion, that all other ftudies arc 
not very diificult ; but that one, “ To k/iozu 
by iirhat means mankind may become good ^ is ear- 
ircmcJy dijfienlu"^ All agree, that the foul 
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ihould be juft, temperate, brave and alfo 
wife ; but they have not agreed what is the 
kind of wifdom. — It is ncccftary to give a 
better account ot the origin of gods and 
animals, than has been done iiithcrto, and 
hnilli my difeourfe againft tlic impious, when 
I aftirmed, that there arc gods who take 
care of all tilings, finall and great ; and that 
they arc inflexible m the caufc of fnllice. 
Alfb, "7 hcit iHiud IS cutc'- ihatt Dumey ; and 
the iTiovei , than that whicii is moved. 'I hus 
have we laid a better ioundation for wif- 
dom, in the moil important ol all things, 
thole which concern the gods. — Soul and 
body joined in. one, conlUtute an animal. 
There are five original folid bodies. All 
mind is of one form, and moves and fa- 
fhions all bodies. The five bodies arc, fire, 
water, air, earth and aither. Out of earth 
arc formed men, animals and plants; we 
mull however obferve, that in all thefe 
there are parts of the other elements allb 
mi.xcd, but the predominant part is earth, 
i he ccleftial animals are chiclly compofed 

of. 
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of fire. The motions of the ccleftial ani- 
mals are regular, which fhows them to be 
endued with wil'dom.—- That the heavenly 
bodies are animated, we may believe, con- 
lidering their vaft bulk, which can be fully 
demonfliated ; for inllance, that the fun is 
much bigger than the earth ; and that all 
the ftars are wonderfully great. How are 
thofe valt mafles carried for ever regularly 
round? God is the caufe. — Let us affirm 
one true fpeech concerning them all. It is 
inipoflible that the earth, and the heavens, 
and the ftars, and all thofe vaft bodies, 
ftiould move round every year fo acurately, 
and preferve the order of days and months, 
and produce all thofe good things to us, if 
there was not a foul prefent with each of 
them, or in each of them. The more 
contemptible beings we ourfelves are, the 
more ftiould we be afraid of talking infigni- 
ficantly on thefe fubje(5ls. To fay, that 
natures, propenfities, atid the like, are the 
caufes of them, is to fay nothing. There 
are only two forts of being, n\ind and body; 

, and 
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and there is no medium kind.— We muft 
either fay, that thefe ftars are gods, or ima- 
ges formed by the gods, which we ought 
to honour beyond all other images ; being 
more beautiful, and more common to all 
mankind, and cftabliflied in the pureft and 
nobleft fituation. Mind forms animals of 
different kinds, from fire, water, air, sether ; 
Jb that it is -probable the -whole heavens are fitll 
of animals. Let one determine concerninor 

•J 

Jupiter and Juno, and the reft of them, as 
he has a mind ; but let him retain this as a 
fundamental principle. — Then he delcribes 
the different forts of daemons and demigods, 
and fays, that a legiflator, who has the 
fmalleft fhare of prudence, will not venture 
upon innovations concerning them, nor pro- 
hibit thofe facrifices that are preferibed by 
the laws of his country, “ feeing he knows 
nothing at all about thofe matters,” — 
There are eight vifible powers, one of the 
fun, one of the moon, one of the ftars ; and 
there are live others. We muft not ’ima- 
gine, that fome of thefe are gods, and others 
. not 
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not j but a/Iirm, that they are brothers,' 
anti in fraternal ftations, going round their 
orbits in flateJ times, lulfilling that beauti- 
ful order of the univerfc which is eftabliflied 
by divine reafon. Happy is the man who 
admires thefe things, and eagerly defircs to 
know them, as far as mortal nature is capa- 
ble; and who, being really initiated, palfcs 
the refl of his life in contemplating the mofl; 
beautiful objeas. \Vc liave already named 
tin cc of thofe powers; the fourth and fifth 
keep pace with the fun ; one of them is the 
niorning-fhar, and is called Venus. We liave 
no name for the other, who is neareft the 
fun, bccaufe he is not known ; for they were 
barbarians vvho firfl obferved the heavens, 
liavhi^ gieat advantages for aftronomy in 
the fincnefs of their fu aimer feafons, free 
from clouds and rain. Such is the clime 
of Egypt and Syria, froip whence thole fei- 
cnccs came to us confirmed by a long feries 
of obfervations. There are three orbits 
more* to name, the eight is what may be 
called the upper ^vorld^ as it appears to men 

• who 
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who know little about thefc things. The 
lloweft of the remaining planets is Saturn, 
the next Jupiter, the third Mars, whofc 
colour is the redded: of all. — The gods, 
finely, will not be offended at us \Vheit we 
ftudy aftronomy ; fdr feeing they have given 
us the power of underftanding, they never 
can envy us when we knciw. — We need not 
hefitatc to afHl in, that a good inan is wife ; 
1 have therefore faid what is above, to fet 
people right in the practice of the greated: 
virtue ; for there it not a virtue more becom- 
ing the Inman kind than piety . — Then he 
concludes with deferibing the fciences pre- 
vioudy neceffary to the fuccefsful ftudying 
of altrononiy. He feems all along to hint 
at the true fyftem of the heavens; and con-* 
eludes his dirctffions with faying, that he 
who lludies, ought always to confidcr One i 
and that One will appear to be the bond of 
all. 


Ctq TIMiEUS,. 
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A System of natural philofophy, ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans. Plato 
gives us a paraphrafe of this book ; 
the original is hill preferved, and feems to 
have been fent to Plato from Italy, by his 
friend Archytas. — It has been already ob- 
ferved, that Plato had no defire or expec- 
tation that this book fiiould be confidered 
as a ftandard in natural philofophy ; other- 
wife, he would not have regreted, that fo 
little of nature was known. Whereas Dcs 
Cartes boafted, on the contrary, that his 
principles could account for more plneno- 
nicna than ariually were in nature. — Plato 
candidly invites any one to make improve- 
ments ; and fays, he gives that account, be- 
caufe he knew of nothing better. — The 
Pythagoreans ufed to deferibe the motions 
and diftances of the heavenly bodies by ana- 
logics of numbers and figures ; the precilc 

meaning 
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meaning of which cannot now be pofitive- 
ly determined. But as the aftronomy of 
thofe days was unavoidably iniperfecl, we 
may believe, that many of thofe analogies 
would not be found verified in nature, 
though we tmderftood them. — They were 
determined to this allegorical method of 
cxprefTion to avoid perfecution from bigots, 
and the impertinence and contradi<d:ions of 
the ignorant. We are told, that this very 
confidcracion had once almoft determined 
Copernicus to deliver hisfyflem in the fame 
manner. — Neither in the Timxiis, nor at 
the conclufion of his laws, does Plato ex- 
plain himfelf compleatly ; but declares, that 
the truth can be difeovered o^ly after long 
ftudy, and great knowledge of geometry. 
It is alfo faid, that Plato in his old age re- 
pented, that he made the earth the centre 
of the fyftem. — But the dotSlrines of the 
Pythagoreans were not always delivered 
myllerioufly. Ariftarchus the Samian pu- 
bliflied that fyftem without dilguife.* Ari- 
ftotle alfo mentions it. To the difeovery 

, ' Q-q 2 
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of thofe principles we owe the Copernicau 
fyjflcin. — Several learned men have explain- 
ed the Pythagorean allegory of the harnio- 
}iy of the fpheres. — “ The force of gravi- 
tation toward the fun being invcrfejy as the 
fquare of the diflance; it follows, that a 
planet, ar half the diftance of another from 
the fun, is acfted upon by a quadruple gra- 
vity. A mufical chord, double in length of 
another, muft be ftrctched with a quadruple 
foicc, in order to make it found the fame 
note. And therefore, if we fhould fuppofe 
mufical chords extended from the fun to 
each of the planets, they would all found 
the fame note, if they were refpedively 
llrctchcd with forces fuiiicient to make the 
gravities of the planets equal.” — Kepler 
was long fludious to find out harmonies and 
proportions in the heavens ; and though he 
wandered a great while, he hit at lafl upon 
the grand fundamental one in aftronomy. 
That the Iquarcs of the periodic times 
of the* planets are as the cubes of their mean 
dillanccs from the fun. It is of no confe-r 

qucncc 
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queiice to enquire minutely, whether any 
thing of this nature was known to the Py- 
thagoreans ; this much is certain, it was 
found out by imitating their manner. 

Tim^eus begins. This world, being cor- 
poreal, did not exift from eternity. It is 
difficult to find out the Creator and Father 
of the univerfe; and impofllblc to deferibe 
him to the vulgar. — Seeing this world is 
the ruoft beautiful of all produ(51:ions, and 
he the bed of all caufes ; wc need not doubt 
that he made it aepording to fome un- 
changeable and eternal pattern. Bccaufc 
many have fpoken concerning the gods 
and the creation of the heaveni. you ought 
to be fatisfied, if the account I give is at 
lead as probable as theirs; and remember, 
that you who hear, and I who fpeak, arc 
men. The Creator of the univerfe was 
good and free from envy ; therefore he 
willed all things to be as like himfclf as pof- 
hblc. As the objedts of fenfe, without in- 
telligence, are not equal in beauty to thof<j 

which 
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which have it ; therefore he gave a foul to 
the body, and in that foul implanted mind. 
This world therefore may be defined an in- 
telligent animal, conftituted by divine Pro- 
vidence. — There are not many worlds cre- 
ated, but only one. As this world confifts 
of vifible and tangible fubllance, and no- 
thing is vifible without fire, or tangible with- 
out earth, therefore Gon at firll created 
fire and earth. A mean proportional inter- 
pofed between two quantities, makes all the 
three, as much as poflible, one. But earth 
and fire being folids, they required two 
mean proportionals; namely, air and water: 
thus the univerfe, aptly cohering, cannot 
bcdiflblved But by him who conneiSted it. — 
Then he deferibes the foul of the world, al- 
legorically exprefling, as it would feem, the 
number of the orbits of the planets, and the 
diftances of ihofe orbits from one another, 
in which thofe bodies are carried round. 

When therefore the Creator and Father 
of the univerfe beheld it moving, and alive, 

. in 
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in refemblance of the immortal gods, he was 
rejoiced and delighted with his work ; and 
proceeded yet farther to complcat the re- 
femblance. As an image of eternity he 
created time, which is meafurcd by days, 
months and years, <d*c. which did not cxift 
before the world began. The moon is in 
the orbit next the earth ; then the fun, then 
Venus and Mercury, which fometimes over- 
take the fun, fometimes arc overtaken by 
him. The reafon of the htuations of the 
other planets mull be deferred till fome other 
occalion. A month is when the moon, go- 
ing round in her orbit, overtakes the fun ; 
a year, when the fun goes round his orbit, 
'file periodic times of the othef planets are 
unknown, excepting to a very few. The 
perfect year is from the time that thole eight 
bodies began their motions, until they return 
all to the fame fuuations again. The E- 
ternal Mind, contemplating four forts of 
animals, produced them; namely, cclefti- 
al, aerial, aqueous, earthly. — The ‘moll 
part of the fubftance of the celeftial beings 

he 
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he conipofed of fire ; to each of thefe he gave 
two motions, one always in the fame fitua- 
tion, and round the fame points : the other 
progrelTive. — He formed the earth to move 
upon the axis of the world, the guardian of 
night and day^ the eldeft of all thofe bodies 
within the heavens; but it would be impof- 
fible to explain the ftations, progrellions and 
retrogradations of the planets, without a 
model. As for the daimons, it is above our 
reach to fpeak of them ; only we muft be- 
lieve thofe who lived in former times, who 
were the fons of the gods, as they fay; for 
certainly they were well acquainted with 
their own fathers. — Then he reprefents the 
Father of the world appointing thofe creat- 
ed gods to furnilh materials for the creation 
of inferior beings, particularly man ; and 
gives a general delcription of the faculties 
of the human mind and body, with beauti- 
ful references to final caufes. — Then he gives 
fomc account of matter ; of which fire, air, 
water, earth, are the modifications. Earth 
is a fixed folid body, becaufe the form of its 

component 
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"Coaiponent^lJ^fdicles ‘is cubical - T4ie f»te- 
ticl^ of Witter are iblids bounded by tweli> 
ty equilateral triangles. The particles of 
air folids botuided by eight fuch triangles. 
The partides oft;< fire pyramidical folids 
bounded by four equilateral triangles ; hence 
they penetrate and diflblve the texciore of 
ail other bodies by their ■ acute points. — - 
" It muft be allowed, that this hypothefis 
is more philofophical than Boerhave’s ; for 
Boerhave fuppoibs the particles of fire round, 
which docs not fo well account for their 
efFcdSj nor agree with Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
curious difcovery of the different properties 
of the difhu’ent fidcs of the rays of light : 
which is not fo cafily accounted for, if we 
fuppofe the particles round-i This thcoiy 
too, which j^ppof<» fire to be an origiiud 
element, has been aferibed to Boerhav^^s^d 
Homberg, and called, as it were, by-way 
of oflentation, modern theory of — 
The attra«£tive virtues of atnber and the 
ioadftone, were but juft known in-thofe 
da 3 rs. — He proceeds, to ^OOlinc for mafy 
R r natural 
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natural phenomena upon mechanical ptin* 
ciples. — There is no vp nor down in nature 
according to any one direi(a:ion.— Gr4wry 
is the tendcnejuof the homogencal parts of 
matter to one another. — ^Then concerning 
the fellies, talle, fmeil, hearing, feeing.-— 
It requires much pains, leifure, and hap- 
pmels of invention, to explain the pheno- 
mena qf the minute parts, of matter. What 
we are able to difcern of thefe charms us 
with a beauty and regularity, no lels won- 
derful than the beauty and order confpicu- 
ous in the grander parts of thfe vaft ma- 
chine. Natural philofophy can be improv- 
ed only through length of time. The firft 
eflays mull ' neceflarily be impo^feiSt; yet 
the conjectures of ingenious men often come 
near the truth. Of this we have an infeance 
in the doCtrinc of l^ht and colours. Ti- 
maeus here fuppofes, that certain colours are 
]^oduced by two or more hmple ones blend- 
ed together j but, fays, that God only cim 
feparate and compound them. This, how- 
ever, Sir Ifaac Newton has performed.” — 

Then 
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Then he proceeds to giv^e a beanriful arid 
magnihcem dclcripiion of the human bodyV 
and the ufts of its fe’Veral parts, according fo 
the i3dtein of anatomy in tKofe days ; arid 
briefly defcribcs the diftafes in body or rairid, 
to which the' human race are liable, with 
advices for their prevention or cure.— The 
whole work is 'a beautiful poem front be- 
ginning to end, and I had althoft faid, it is 
impoflible to read it without pleafure. So- 
crates regreted, that Anaxagoras, though 
he owned a creating Mind in the univcrlh, 
yet confined his philolbphy too iftuch to 
mere matter and motion ; without taking 
in the confideration of final caufes. Ti- 
moEUS gives us an example of another me- 
thod. It is the only poetical compofition 
in antiquity, to fhew the wifdom and good- 
nefs of God in the creation ; and no one 
needs be afraid to compare it with Lucre- 
tius, cither for argument, philofophy, or 
poetical defcription. 
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A t the periodical holidays, in honour 
of Minerva, the poets ufed to exhi- 
bit their new pieces; and he who 
excelled was crowned with laurel. People 
ufed to come from fevcral cities of Greece 
to this feftival. Plato fuppofes, that four 
philofophers had met on that occafion, to 
entertain one another with a philofophical 
difcourfe, each a day in his turn ; as if they 
were contending for the prize, Socrates be- 
gins and defcribes his plan of a republic, in 
confequence of an adventure which had hap- 
pened him the preceeding day, when he 
went down to the Pireum to fee the procef- 
fion. — ^Next, after him, Timatus gives his 
piece on the nature of the univerfc. — The 
. "part of Critias is unfiniihed. — Hermocrates 
•was to entertain, when Critias had d6ne. — 
Thefe three performances have a ftri<3: rela- 
•- tion to one another, according to Plato’s 
own account ; for, Socrates forms good citi- 
zens : 
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2eas; Timasus inftrvuSb them in the know- 
ledge of nature; Critias was to Ihow the 
good efFetSs of this education in his intend- 
ed hiftory*. 

Plato leems to have had in view,. by 
this difcourfe, to rcprefent to his country- 
men the happy confequenccs of virtue and 
good government ; and the pernicious effcdb 
of vice upon a ftate, by the examples of the 
antediluvian Athenians and the Atlantic 
lotion. — ^The plan was originally Solon’s ; 
and Critias is fuppofcd to remember his po- 
ems, becaufe his grand-fa,thcr had often 
made him repeat them when he was a boy. 
There is firft a brief account given of the an- 
cient Athenians, and their extcnfive power, 
in confcquence of their virtue and modera- 
tion. — -The charaiJter of the Atlantic na- 
tion is defcribed at more length, and may 

ftill 

* Proclus fuppofcs that Hennogenes was to have given the 
fpcech of Jupiter, which is not at all probable ; for this fpeech 
was certainly a part of Solon’s poem which Critias had learned : 
behde this^ the narrative (lops in Aieh a manner, as plaiidy indi* 
cates, that the fpeaker had not finiihed what he Intended to lay.— 
As a contraA to thofe romantic plans of government, Hermogaies 
might have deferitied the principal dates and condirutions adual^' 
ty then exHlent ; with rededions on the riie and fall of empires, 
^uts and commeroe. 
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ftill ferve as an ufcful inflruftion to preftnt 
times.-— That ifland is reprefented greater 
than all of Africa and Afia that waS known 
to the ancients ; but was afterward funk and 
deftroyed by an earthquake that lafted 
three days ; which rendered the feas oppo- 
llte to the Straits of Gibraltar a long time 
unnavigable for mud. According to this 
fable^ we may, if we pleafe, fuppofe the Cape 
Verde iflands, die Canaries, the Azores, the 
Britanic ifles, to be the remaining fragments 
of that vaft wreck. 

They abounded in all things for the ufe 
and conveniency of life ; their inland com- 
munication was ealy by means of large ca- 
nals ; their cattle were (lately and beauti- 
ful } their paftures luxuriant : rich mines of 
tin and other mettals abounded in the coun- 
try ; their commerce was extenfive ; the hurry 
and nolle of failors, coming in and going 
abroad, was heard in their ports night and 
day. — Their navy confifted of 1 200 fhips of 
war rand the arfenals were full of all forts of 
naval (lores. The ifland was divided into ten 
governments, ruled by the posterity of the 

fons 
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fons of Ncphinc, liut^all fubordinate to one. 
The chief ftate had 60,000 chariots, with 
theif proper fornitbre and riders; 10,000 
were always ready for fervice. Their in- 
fantry were clalTed under leveral leaders to 
ferve by rotation. — ^Their fupreme rulers 
ufed to meet once every fifth and Cxth 
year alternately; to examine what was a- 
mife in their government, and wherein 
they had deviated from the fundamental 
lawps. — ^They behaved with wifdom and 
moderation in the profperous or adverfe oc- 
chh-ences of life, and toward one another. 
— They valued their affluence little, when 
put in competition with virtue, — They did 
not become intoxicated and dazzled with 
profperity, and then mifcarry in their under- 
takings; but^emembered and difeerned, in 
a judicious manner, “ ‘That all advantages 
are increafed by public concord and public vir- 
r«e.—- But, through length of time, thele 
divine qualities gradually decayed, and hu- 
man vices prevailed. — ^They became inca- 
pable of bearing their good fortune with 
decency ; and Appeared wretched in the eyes 

of 
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of all true judges, for lofing their virtue, th< 
mofl; glorious and valuable of all poffclllons 
— But to the ignorant they flill appeared it 
great glory, when abounding in power ant 
plenty, founded in injullice. — Then Jupi- 
ter, god of gods, the guardian of laws and 
good government, and true judge of happi- 
nefs, obferved this generous people in dif 
irefs, and refolving to cbaftile them for theii 
amendment ; he called a council of the god. 
into his moft illuftrious nianfion, whlc.b a- 
feends in the middle of the univerfe, ctxn 
•n.anding the view of all things that have'^,^ 
iftence ; and when they were aflembled hi 
thus began. But, alas ! Plato did not live 
to give us the fpeech of Jove; 7iec qui fucce 
derit operi, ad prieferipta lincamenta inventu 
ejl. He died fuddenly at 8x''^years of age, 
in the midft of his friends, at an entertain- 
ment. 

Though it is impo/TIble to prevent fomd 
regret, when thinking of the death of fq 
great and good a man, yet we have much 
more reafon to congratulate with the world, 










